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PREFACE 


A PECULIAR £acure of our ames is the eDormous import¬ 
ance which is anadied not only in. pohtics but now also 
even in reUgion to the consideration of whether this or that is 
‘*in keeping with the spMc of the twentiedi century’'. The cult 
of our century, which is really the cult of ourselves, produces a 
general frame of mind as unfrvourable to religion as anything 
could be, an inflation of the soul which is altogether incompat¬ 
ible with true intelligence, let alone spirituality, 

This book is an attempt to restore the balance. There could 
be no point, however, in doing justice to the past at the expense 
of justice CO the present, nor may it be deni^ that there are, or 
can be, great spirinial advantages in beir^ alive today. But it is 
only possible to appreciate Jiese and to benefit from them 
fiilly on condition that we see our age as it truly is, and not as 
its idolaters make it out to be. The modern world is full of 
ironies, and not the least of them is that the most ardent 
champions of the twentieth century are of all men the blindest 
to its real assets. 

Martin Lings 

London^ 1964. 
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CHAFTSK I 


The Past in the Li^ht of the Present 

TyrOUlD the peoples of old have chai^d thdr attitude 
W towards their earliest ancestors iftheylm known all diat 
modem scientists now know? 

This is in some ways equivalent to another question: Is there 
any real incompatihility between religion and science? - for the 
opinions of our fbrefackers were largely based on religion. 

Let us take one or two example of "stumbling^slocks*’, 
consdenng them in the light ofbodi religion and science, and 
not in the ^kness of either. 

Does religion rlaim that pie-histoiic ev^ts can he dated on 
the basis of a literal interpretation of figures mentioned in the 
Old Testament, and that the approximate date of the Creation 
itself is 4,000 S.C.? It could hudly make such a claim, for “a 
ihousand years in Thy Sight ace but as yesterday” and it is by 
no reiMna always cl»r. when days are mentioned in sacred 
texts, whether they are human days or whether *h^ are 
Divine Days each consisting of **a thousand human years*, that 
is, a period which bears no comparison with a human day. 

Cm science allow tiiat die earth was created about 6,000 
years ago? Clearly it cannot, for evidence of various kinds 
shows beyond doubt that ac that date the earth and man were 
already old. 

If science seems here to refute the letter of the Scripcuies, it 
does not refute their spirit, for even apart from archaeological 
and geological evidence there are diroily spiritual reasons for 
prefnnng not to insist on the letter of Genesis chronology. This 
does not mean that our mediaeval ancestors, many if not most 
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of whom did accept a literal inCerpretation, were less spiritual or 
less mtelligent chan ourselves - &r &om it. But aldiough, as we 
thall see later, diey almost certainly had a more qualitative sense 
of rime chan we have, that is, a keener sense ofits rhythms, they 
no doubt had less sense of dme in a purely quandtative way; 
and it did not strike them, as it can scarcely fail to strike us, that 
there is something spihmally incongruous in the idea of an 
All-Powerful Goa s creation being so remarkably unsuccessful 
that wUhin a very short space of time the Creator saw need to 
drown the whole human race, except for one &mily, in order 
to be able to start afresh. But even apart from questions of tune, 
the men of the Middle Ages were too conscience-stricken to 
reason as we do, too overwhelmed by a sense of human 
tesponahility - to thde credit be it said. If what had happened 
was incongruous, not to say monstrous, all the more bUoie to 
man. This way of thinking certainly comes nearer to the truth 
than some more modem trends of thought do, but it does not 
correspond to die whole truth; and we who tend to look at the 
question more “detachedly” cannot help seeing that God has 
His responsibilities also. None the less it remains for each one 
of us to ask himsdf exactly how sublime his own detachment 
is, always remembering chat a man who is standing Idly down 
in the plain sometimes has a better view of certain aspects of a 
mountain chan have those are actually climbing it. 

Whatever answers we may give to this question, the fret 
remains that our sense of what is to the Glory of God and what 
is not fits in less well, as regards bare chronology, with the 
perspective of mediaeval Christendom than it does with the 
perspective of the Andept World, according to which it is 
only after having panted mankind many thousands of years 
of stmtual well-being diat God has allowed it to pass through 
a rdatively short period of decay, or in other words aliowedit 
to "grow old”. In any case this more ancient perspective cannot 
l^htly be brushed aside. Its basis, the tradition the four ages 
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of the cTcle of tiinfi which the Greeb and Remans named the 
Golden, Silver, Bronze and Iron Ages, is not merely Europe^ 
but is also to he found m Asia, among the Hindus, and in 
America among die Red Indians. According to Hinduism, 
which has the most expUcit doctrine on this subject, the Golden 
Age was by far the longest; the ages became increasingly 
shorter as diey were less gooi the mortest and worst being 
the Dark Age, which corresponds to the Iron Age. But even 
this last and shortest age, the age we live in, stretches back 
more ian 6,000 years into the past. What modem archaeolo¬ 
gists call “the Bronze Age” bears no relation to the third 
age of the four, and what they call “the Iron Age” merely 
b^ppeas to coindde with a fraction of the fourth age. 

The andeni and world-wide tradition of the four ^es does 
not contradict the Book of Genesis, but, like the evidence of 
science, it does su^;est an allegorical rather than a literal iuter- 
pietadon. It suggests, for example, that certain names indicate 
not merely sin^individuals but whole eras of pre-Hstory, and 
chat the name Adam in particular may be taken as denoting not 
only the first man but iho the whole of primordial humanity, 
spanning a period of many thousands of years. 

* 

* * 

But is it necessary for reUgion to maintain that at some dme 
in the past m^n was created in a state of surpassing excellence, 
from which he has snee fallen? 

Without any doubt yea, for if the story of the Garden of 
Eden cannot be taken litetaQy, it cannot, on die other hand, be 
taken as meanii^ the opposite of what it says.^ The purpose of 
allegory is, after all, to convey trudi,not falsehood. Besides, it is 
not only Judaism, Chrisdaniry and Islam which tell of die 

1 To thu obrtoiB ha TdDutd de Qurdn turned « blmd eye, and here 1k» ooe of 
the base of bw uasiipouit. 
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perfecdoQ of Prunotdiil Mm and his mhseq^c & 11 . The laae 
tmdi, clothed in 1112x17 diderent imageries, lias come down to 
us out of the prehistoric past in all parts of the world. Religions 
are in faa unanimous in teaching not evolution but devolution. 

Is this religious doctrine contrary to sdentidcally known 
&ct$? Must science, in order to be true to itself, maintain the 
theory of evolution? 

In answer to this last question let us quote the French geo¬ 
logist Paul lemoine, editor of Volume V (on “Living Organ¬ 
isms”) of the Encychpddie Frdnfaise, who went so &r as to write 
in his S limming up of die arddes of the various contributors: 

“This exposition shows that the theory of evolution is 
inmossible. In reahty, despite appearances, no one any longer 
believes in it.... Evolution is a sort of dogma ^diose priests no 
longer believe in it, though they uphold it for the sal^ of their 
flock.” 

Though undeniably exaggerated in its manner of digression 
. chat is, as regards its sweeping implications of hypocrisy on 
the part of the “priests” in question - this judgement, co ming 
wh^ it does, is agniflcane in more dun one respect. There is 
no doubt that many sdentiscs have transferred ieir religious 
instincts from religion to evolationism, with the result that 
dieir attitude towards evolution is sectarian rather than 
sdenuEc. The French biologist Profbsor Louis Bounouxe 
guofcs Yves Pelage, a former Sorhonne Professor of Zoology: 

I readily admit that no medes has ever been known to 
engender another, and that mere is no absolutely definite evi- 
d^e that such a thing has ever taken place. None the less, I 
believe evolution to be just as certain as if it had been object¬ 
ively proved.” Bounoure comments: “hi short, what 
asks of us here is an act of faith, and it is in &ct under the guise 
of a sort of revealed truth that the idea of evolution is generally 
put forward.*^ He quotes, however, from a present day Sor- 

* t* MmA <f U Vk, Norembo 1963. 
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bonne Professor of Palaeontology, Jean Piveteau, the admission 
chat the sdeoce o££iict$ as r^^aros evoludon “cannot acc^c any 
of the di^renc theories which seek to explain evolutioQ. 
It even finds itself in opposition with «a 3 i one of these 
theories. There is something here which is both disappoinemg 

aaddisquicdng.”' 

Darwdct’s theory owed its success mainly to a widespread 
conviction that ^ nineteenth-century European represented 
the highest human possibiUty yet reached. This conviction was 
like a specUl receptacle made in advance for tlie theory of 
man’s sub-human ancestry, a theory which was hailed without 
question by humanists as a scientific conoboration of their 
belief in “progress'’. It was in vain chat a staundx minority of 
sdentists, during the last hundred years, persistently maintained 
that the theory of evolution has no scientific basis and that it 
runs contrary to many known facts, and it was in vain that they 
pleaded for a more rigorously scientific attitude wwards the 
whole question. To critidre evolutionism, however soundly, 
was about as elective as trying to stem a tidal wave. But the 
wave now shows some signs of having spent itself, and more 
and more scientists are re-examining this theory objectively, 
with the result chat not a few of those who were once evolu¬ 
tionists have now rejected it altogether. One of these is the 
already quoted Bounoure; another, Douglas Dewar, writes: 

“It is &gh time that biologists and geologists came into line 
with astr on omers, physicists and chemists and admitted that 
the world and the universe are utterly mysterious and all 
attempts to explain them [by scientific research] have been 
baffled”;^ and having divided evolutionists into ten main 
groups (with some subdivisions) according to their various 
opinions as CO what animal form^ the last link in the chain of 

I Lt Mmit ft la Vk, Mircb X9S4. 

' TV Tw^bmiil Illkskn tprefiice). Dehoff PubUcadooi. TeosesMe. 19 j? (Enabdi 
a^at; ''Sudsh", Sukt. Ha^iAa Iitiad). 
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maii*$ supposedly “pre-human** ancestry, opinions which are 
all purely conjectu^* and mutuaJly contradictory, he says: 

“In 1921 Ranke wrote: ‘The only statement, consistent with 
her digoicy, that science can make [with regard to this qucstionl 
is to say t^t she knows nochii^ about the origin of man. 
Today this statement is as true as it was when Reinke made it.**^ 

If sdervee knows nothing about the origins of man. she 
knows much about his preluscoric past, But this knowledge - 
to revert to our opening question - would have taught ouc 
ancestors little or nothing that they did not already know, 
except as regards chronology, nor would it have caused any 
general change in their attitude. Poc in looking back to the 
past, they did not look back to a complex dvimation hut to 
small village settlements with a minimum of social organiza¬ 
tion ; and beyond these they looked back to men who Hved 
without houses, in entirely natural surroundings, without 
books, without agriculture, and in the beginning even without 
clothes. It would be true then to say that the andent concep- 
□on of early man, based on sacred scriptures and on ago-old 
traditional ^ore handed down by word of mouth from the 
remote past, was scarcely different, as regards the hare facts i)f 
material existence, from the modem scientific* conception, 

‘ B«ctuM ”00 «vo)uiiodir who valuea Mi rcpulatton will naao my known Joull 
tad ity dtr, wMIe ttoc bamtn, Ic la ta taceuoc of Mmw sofltfu" (p. 1 (4). 

* p. * 04 . 

* TUiwerd coeaaiwhiihityiu)duuwdheK:(o)Toexc]iMletheN«»ndenhalotd 

(Mium which mtbtUluMnUoMte loostay prlourytcbocl ttnbockitodocbmtre 
imiiHy tteibuted ko our icmou taccaon. ’^Slecc raodeni mn tpp«w«d loaf More 
the NeiadeethtI type, tad the evUot Neaadenbal remaini ue mou like the modon 
type. It teemi obvjoui thei the Nckitdcnbil type wu t degreded ooe.... &i no way 
Muldhe lerveeieor eaceitof, (L.M.Devle*.&fswrcidPwud».Seinw«ia Vol. CXU. 
p. tio. TV Ctnsvry 4n4 Afitr)- (S) To iadode eemiD evidence which ii all 

tec ofteopewed over iadkace. evidence nchu that of the CasteMdoleaadCaleverai 
ikuUi, which peiat to the esaenee oa eeab of *'Biea of reodoD type" at a poiod 
whea. iecofdio| to the theonea of the evoUidooua. Mmw Mpltns bed cot yet ev^ved. 
For deuils of the ahoT^pecBoaed and othen of (be eiriimkaown ofmaa. 
lee Dewar. Ihld. pp. ity-ap. 
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which diflcTs from the traditional one chiefly because it 
weighs up the same set of facts diflerently. What has changed is 
not so mudi knowledge of facts as the sense of values. 

Uadi recently men did not think any the worse of thdr 
sliest ancestors fbi having lived in caves and woods rather 
than houses. It is not so long a^ chat Shakespeare put into the 
moudi of the banished Dul«, Uving in the forest or Arden “as 
they lived in the golden world”: 

“Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 

Ihe seasons' change... 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt. 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

1 would not change k.” 

These words can soil evoke in some souls an earnest echo, 
an a ssent that is considerably more than a mere aesthetic 
approval; and behind Shakespeare, throughout the Middle Ages 
and back into the furthest historical past, there was no dme 
when the Western world did not have its hermits, and some of 
them were amor^ the most venerated men of their generation. 
Nor can diere be any doubt chat these exceptional few who 
lived in natural surroundings felt a certain benevolent ^ry for 
their bredirca’s servile dependence upon “civilizatioji*’. As to 
the East, it has never broken altogether with die ancient sense 
of values, according to which dtf best setting for man is his 
primordial setting. Among the Hindus, for example, it is sdll 
an ideal — and a privilege - for a man to end his days amid the 
solitudes of vugiu nature. 

For those who can readily grasp this point of view, it is not 
di£cult to see that agriculture, after a certain degree of devdo|H 
menc bad been reached, far from marking any “progress 
became in fret ‘ ‘the chin end of the wedge” of the final phase of 
man's degeneration. In the Old Tesument narrative, thU 
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*'wedge’*, coQsisdng no doubt o£ hundreds of human genera¬ 
tions. is summed up in the person of Cain, who represents 
agriculture as disdnet from hundng or herding, and who also 
built the first ddes and commicted the £ist crime. According 
to the Genesis cemmeneaxies, Cain **had a passion for agri¬ 
culture” ; and such an attachment, horn the point of view of 
the nomadic hunter-herdsman and casual tiller of the ground, 
was a sharp downward step: professional agriculture means 
seitlu^ in one place, which l^ds to the construction of villages, 
which develop sooner or later into towns; and in the ancient 
world, just as the life of a shepherd was always associated with 
innocence, towns were always considered, r^advely speaking, 
as places of corruptioa, Tacitus cells us that the Germans of ms 
time had a horror of houses; and even today there are some 
nomadic or semi-nomadic peoples. Like the Red Indians for 
example, who have a spontaneous contempt for anything 
which, bke a^culcure, would fix them in one place and thus 
curtail their hbecry. 

‘* 7 he red man has no intention of *£xmg* himself on this 
earth where everything, according to the law of stabilization 
and also of condensation <- *pecrmcation’ one might say - is 
liable to become ‘crynallized’; and this explains the Indians 
aversion to houses, espedaliy scone ones, and also the absence 
of a writing, which according to this perspective, would *iix' 
and ‘kill' the sacred flow of the Spirit.”* 

This quotation brings us from the question of agriculture to 
that of literacy; and in this connection we may remember that 
the Druids also, as Caesar tells us, held that to commit their 
sacred doctrines to writu^ would be to desecrate them. Many 
otiier examples could be brought forward to show that the 
absence of writine, like the absence of agriculture, can have a 
positive cause; and in any case, however accustomed we may be 

^ F%itbi«rSdiiiozi, p. M»(Lus»c Sf Co., Londos. for Gtaah. 

Madras, 19^9). 
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CO t^inlnn g of Enguucc prowess as inseparable &om literacy, a 
moment’s reflection is enoi^ to show that there is no basic 
connection between ths two, for linguistic culture is altogether 
independent of the written alphabet, which comes as a very 
iate appendix to the history of language as a whole. As Ananda 
Coomaraswamy pointed out widi reference to what he calls 
“that whole cla» of prophetic literature that includes the Bible, 
the Vedas, the Edda, the great epics, and m general the world's 
‘best hooW ": 

“Of these books many existed long before they were written 
down, many have never been written down, and others have 
been or will be losc.”^ 

Countless aliMether illiterate men have been masters of 
highly elaborate Lu^uages. 

“I am inclined to thii^ chat dialect the best which is spoken 
by the most illiterate in the islands... men with clear heads and 
wonderful memories, generally very poor and old, living in 
remote comers of remote islands, and speaking only Gaelic.”* 

“The ability of oral tradition to transmit great masses of 
verse for hundreds of years is proved and admitted.... To this 
oral literature, as the French call it, education is no friend. 
Culture desuoys it, sometimes with amazing rapidity. When 
a nadon begins to read... what was once the possession of dae 
folk as a whole becomes the heritage of the illiterate only, and 
soon, unless it is gathered up by the andquary, vanishes 
altogether.”* 

“u we have to single out the ^toi which caused the decline 
of English village cdture we should have to say it was liter- 
acy.”‘ 

* A. K. Coomannvuiy {Tb Liwey. p. 25 (Dam Dofatos, Loodoo, 

1949 )- 

* J, F, CuDpbd), Popular Taks of Aa Wat H^hlanJu 

* G, L. KiUredge io hii mnoduedoo to F, G. GuJde’4 fiA and StottiA Popuiif 
Batlais. 

* W, G. Arcbet. TV Blue Gw*, ptc&ce (G. Alien & Uawis, London. 1940}. 
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In the New Hebrides “the children are educated by listening 
and watching... without wiitinc, memory is perfect, tradicon 
exact. Tht growing child is caught all chat is known.... Songs 
ate a form of story-telling.... The lay-out and content in the 
thousand myths which CTcry child learns (often word perfect, 
and one story may last for kours) are a whole library... the 
hearers are held in a web of spun words.” 

They converse together “with that accuracy and pattern of 

beauty in words that we have lost_The natives easily learn 

Co write after white impact. They regard it as a curious and 
useless performance. Th^ say: ‘Cannot a man remember and 
speak?* 

In addition to these quotations, all of which I have taken 
from Cooinaraswamy, it may be remarked that among the 
pre-Islamic Arabs it was the custom of the nobles of Mecca to 
send (heir soru to be brought up among the Bedouins of the 
desert because these entirely illiterate nomads were known to 
speak a purer Arabic chan their more “civilized” brethren of 
the town. 

There is no doubt that, in general, “dviUzation” takes the 
edge off man’s natural alertness and vigilance, qualities which 
are most necessary for the preservation of language. In par¬ 
ticular, hteracy lulls men into a sense of false security by giving 
them the impression that their everyday speech is no longer the 
sole treasury in which the treasure of ^guage is safeguarded; 
and once die idea of two languages, one written and one 
spoken, has taken root, the spoken language is doomed to 
degenerate relatively fuc and to drag down with it, eventually, 
also the written language—witness the new English ccansbtion 
of the Bible. 

In the West of today, the d^eneration of the spoken lan¬ 
guage has reached a point where, although a man will take 
mote or less trouble to sec down his thoughts in writing, pride 

» T. Hanaoa. Serage pp. 45, 344. 3jj. 35} (1937). 
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speech is something almost unknown. Ic is true that one is 
uughr CO avoid certain things in speaking, but this is for purely 
sooal reasons which have nothing to do with richness of sound 
or any other positive quality that language may have. And yet 
the way a man speaks remains a far more significant factor in 
his life than the way he writes, for it has an accumulative efiect 
upon the soul which a little spasmodic p enning can never have. 

Needless to say, the purpose of these remarks is not to deny 
that the written alphabet has its uses, l^anguage tends to 
degenerate in the natural course of events, even among the 
illiterate, and accidents such as exile or foreign domination can 
cause all sorts of things to be forgotten in a surprisingly short 
space of dme. How much of the spiritual heritage of the Jews 
might have been lost, for example, but for written records? In 
any case, the manifkt inspiration of some of the world s calli¬ 
graphic arts suggests that when men began to record the spoken 
word in writing, they did so ‘*by order of God'*, and not 
merely “by permission of God”. It is not, after all, writing but 
printing that is responsible for having turned the world into the 
great rubbish-heap of books that it is today. None the less, 
writing cannot be said to confer any superiority on man, to say 
the very least, and it would no doubt even be true to say that it 
only became necessary, as die lesser of two evils, after a certain 
point of human degeneration had been reached. 

Speech on the other hand was always considered to be one of 
the glories of man. In Judaism, as also in Islam, we find file 
doctrine that by Divine Revelation Adam was caught the 
true language, that is, die lar^uage in which the sound 
corresponded exactly to the sense. This conception of man’s 
primordial speech as having been the most perfectly expressive 
or OQomatopaeic of all I^guages is undoubtedly beyond 
the reach of any philologicd verification. None the less 
philology can give us a clear idea of the general linguistic tend¬ 
encies of manlond, and in doing so it teaches us nothing which 
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i& any sense weighs against the ttadidonil report. On the con> 
cnry, every language known to us is a debased form of some 
more andent la^uage, and the further we go back in nme the 
more powerfully impressive lao^uage becomes. It also becomes 
more complex, so chat the oldest known iar^uages, those 
vdiich are tit older fhan history itself, are the most subtle and 
ebborate in their structure, calling foe greater concentration 
and presence of mind in the speaker than do any of the later 
ones. The passage of time always tends to diminish the indi¬ 
vidual words both in form and in sonority, while grammar and 
syntax become more and more simplified. 

It is true that although dme ten£ to strip language of its 
quality, a language will always have, quantitanvdy meaking, 
ii£ vocabulary that its people needs. A vast increase of material 
objects, for example, wiH mean a corresponding increase in the 
number of nouns. But whereas in moJem languages the new 
words have to be aidfidally coined and added on from the out¬ 
side, the most ancient known langxiages may be said to possess, 
in addition to the words in acc^ use, thousands of unused 
words which, if required, can be produced organically, as it 
were, in virtue of an almost unlicnited capacity for word- 
forming which is inherent in the structure of die lai^uage. In 
this respect it is the modem languages which could be called 
'‘dead**^ or "moribund'*; by comparison the more andent 
languages, even if they be "dead" in the sense that they are no 
longer used, remain in themselves like intensely vital organisms. 

This does not mean that the andent languages - aM those 
who spoke them - wete lacking in the virtue of simplidey. True 
simplidry. from being incompatible with compexity, even 
demands a certain complmry for its full realmadon. A disdno* 
don must be made between complexity, which iixmHes a defi¬ 
nite system or order, and complimdon which implies disorder 
and even cooiuaon. A coneqjonding disdnedon must be 
made between sunplidcy and simpli£cadon. 
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The truly simple ^nan 15 an intense unity: he is complete an<l 
whole-heart^ not divided against himself. To keep up diis 
dose-knit integration, the soul most readjust itself altogether to 
each new set of circumstances, which means that there muse be 
a great flexibility in the diffoent psychic ckmenu: each mmt 
be prepared to fit perfectly with all the others, no matter what 
the mood. This closely woven synthesis, upon which the virtue 
of amplidty is based, is a complexity as distinct from a com^- 
cation; ani it has its counterpart in the complexity of ^ 
ancient languages to which the term "synch^ ’ is geiwaliy 
applied to distinguish them firom modem analytical lan¬ 
guages. It is only by an elaborate system of grammatied rules 
that the different parrs of speech, analogous to the different 
elements in the soul, may be inflected so as to fit closely to¬ 
gether, giving to ea^^ sentence somethmg of die concentrated 
unity of a wori The simplicity of die synthetic lan¬ 

guages is in fact comparable to that of a great work of art - 
simplicity not necessarily of means but of total effect; and such 
no aoubi, in an altogether superlative degree, was the simplicity 
of the primordial Ismguage and, we may add, of the men who 
spoke if. That at any rate is die conclusion to wbkh all the 
available linguistic evidence points, and language is of such 
fundamental importance in the life of man, beu^ so intimately 
bound up with the human soul of which it is the direct e^res- 
non, that its testimony is of the highest psychological signifi- 
cancc. 

One of the legacies from the hs past which has entered with 
exceptional fi^ess into the present, and which is therefore well 

r Jified to serve as a “touchstone”, is the Arabic language. Its 
tiny has been a strange one. Whm the Arabs first appear in 
history they are a race of poets, with a wide and varied range of 
metrical forms, almost their only prose being didx cver^y 
speech. Th^ possessed a somewhat rudimentary script, which 
only a few of th em could use, but in any case they preferred to 
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pass <iowii cheir poems by living word of moutb, and uniU the 
coming of Islam they were ptobaUy the most illiterate of all 
Semitic peoples. No doubt ^ n^klns, at least in part, why 
their Jar^age was so remarkably well preserved: although 
hnguiadc evidence shows It to be a filing away &om an even 
more archaic, that is, an even more complex and more fully 
sonorous language, Arabic was still, in a.d. 6 oo, more archaic 
in fbcm and therefore nearer to “the language of Shem" than 
was the Hebrew spoken by Moses nearly two thousand years 
previously. It was Islam, or more particularly the nedi to 
record every ryllablc of the Qoran with absolute precision, 
which imposed literacy on the seventh-century Arabs; but at 
the same time, the Qoran imposed its own archaic language as 
a model, and since it was to be learned by heart and redtM as 
much as possible, the detrimental effect of'Uteiacy was counter¬ 
acted by the concintial presence of Qoranic Arabic upon men s 
tongues. A special science was quickly evolved for cecordii^ 
and preserving the exact pronunciation; and language^ebase- 
ment was also checked by the sustained efforts ot Moslems 
throughout the centuries to model their speech upon the speech 
of their Prophet. As a result, his Iai^;uage is stiJi Uving today, 
laevitably dialects have been formed from it in the course of 
rime through leaving out syllables, rnergii^ two difierent 
sounds into one, and other simpMcadons, and these dialects, 
which vary &om one Arab country to another, are normally 
used in conversation. But the slightest formality of occasion 
calls at once for a return to the undlminished majesty and 
sonority of daigiica) Arabic, which is sometimes spontaneously 
reverted to in conversation also, ttiaen anyone feds he hu 
somcthii^ really important to say. On the other hand, those 
few who on principle refuse to speak the colloquial language at 
all are liable to finj themselves in a dilemma: either they must 
abstain altogether horn caking part in an “ordinary conversa- 
doa“ or else they must run the risk of producing an inccu^ru- 
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ous effect, like sneet urchins masquerading in royal robes. Idle 
chattering, that is, the quick expression of nnweighed thoughts, 
must have been somemu^ comparatively unknown in the 
past, for it is something that ancient laieuages do not lend 
themselves to; and if men thought Uss^bly, and took more 
trouble to compose the expression of iheir thoughts, they 
certainly took more trouble to utter them. Sanscrit tells the 
same sto^ as Arabic: each, with its marvellous range and 
variety or consonantal sounds, leaves us no option but to con¬ 
clude that in the far past man's organs of articulation and hear¬ 
ing were considerably finer and more delicate than they are 
c 3 ay; and this is fully confirmed also by a study of ancient 
music, with all its rhythmic and melodic subdccy.* 

If philol^y cannot reach the orpins of language, it can 
none the less survey, in one unbroken sweep, thousands of 
years of linguistic history which means also, in a certain respect, 
thousand of years of me history of the human soul, a history 
that is one-sided, no doubt, but remarkably definite as far as it 
goes. In the light of diis vista, which takes us far back into what 
is oiled “prehistory”, we are forced to take note of a relentless 
trend; and this trend is itself simply one aspect of a more 
general tendency which, as Dewar remarks, most physicists, 
chemists, mathematicians and astronomers are agreed upon, 
Tumely that “the universe is like a clock which is running 
<lown’\ So far rchgion and science stand together. But religion 
adds - as science cannot without going beyond the scc^ of its 
function - that diere is a way of escape for individuals the 

collective downstrom drift, and that it is postible for some to 
resist it, and for some even to make upstream headway against 
it, and for a few to overcome it alt^cfiier by making their 
way, in this life even, back as ^ as the source itself. 

' See,fbiesamplfi,Alain 
ladia uid PaluMO SMiery. L oDdo o . z94j. 
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E was rt5y for the indents all over the world to believe in tlic 
dden primordial esublisbnent on earth of human per¬ 
fection - a zenith foom which there could be no rising but only 
faJJing away - because they saw that this first Divine interven- 
don was continually repeated in lesser interventions. As 
regards our own forbears, the Old Testament is the story of a 
downward trend, as for example between the Fall and the 
Flood,^ and then between the Flood and the Tower of Babel, a 
trend which is from time to time cut short, sometimes even 
by a re-establishment of relative perfection; and as soon as the 
grip of the Divine intervention relaxes its hold, the fotal trend 
reasserts itself once more, as if by a law of gravity. 

It should be easier for us to see how tii world goes than it 
was for our ancestors, for we have a wider view of Sscory chan 
they had, and history as a whole, in its fiinimcneal aspects, 
^ the same story as that of the Old Testament and confirms 
its rhythm. The key events of the last three thousand years, the 
misaons of Buddha,* Christ and Muhammad, were sadden 
interventions: they did not follow smoothly in die wake of 

* We nigbe sy also die Oeuioo aod the FaJI", because this sndual 

deceaccation ij prefigured m the EwAJy Paradise itself; there wu e •‘daie” when 
Ere was aec yet disdoa from Aiun, aaother *‘tiiiie" vhea. although a sepaote 
bdag. the had sot yet eaten of cfae (brbidda fruit, and another "time” when the. 
but not yet Adam, had eacea of k, 

* We will come bask lacs to rhe^TUODonofthedUTereoemherweeD one rcBgiota 
psipeaiveaaduiatber.BMthe moment leek be adnuned tbualibodghtbereanbe 

so CBereligioo without the DMae Word, we caaoet presume to limit the aetiviaes 
of the Word either i« dme or in space. Moteoro we have been gives a criterion f»r 
Judging where and whete not the seeds of religiou* truth have bea town, for *1)7 
tfadr fruie ye haov cfaexn". ' 
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events wtiich preceded tEem; they were in oppositioii to the 
general trend of events. In each case a small nucl^ ofliumanjry 
was snatched up and placed on a spiritual suounit to act a$ an 
ideal and a guiding lignc for future generations, In view of such 
known historical events, it is not di^cult to believe that the 
world should have received its £rst spirituality also - and in 
this particular case its Erst Kumaniiy - as somethii^ in the 
nature of a serene thunderbolt. 

Tins "God-man” rhythm, a sudden rise followed by a 
gradual fall, the result of a combination of what is above time 
with what is subject to time, m^t be described in seasonal 
tenns as a sudden spring racing into sununec followed by a 
gradual autumn. How soon the autumn b^im will depend on 
various Actors, The g^eat spring-summer of xnankmd as a 
whole, the Golden ,Age, is said to have lasted, accordii^ to 
some interpretations of the Hindu Putinas, for twen^-£ve 
thousand human years, and according to others for well over 
one and a half Triillion. As regards the lesser c^es, such as 
chose of the different religions, they are inevitably a£ecied by 
their position in the great cycle. 'The inttial spring-eummer of 
one of the later religions, situated as it is in du aaroznn of the 
great cycle, is bound to be drawn rebtively quickly towards its 
own autumn,^ within which however th^ are the spring- 
summers of yet smaller cycles, for a great Saint sometimes has a 
misaon of sudden redress which makes bis appearance ana¬ 
logous, on a lesser scale, to that of the founder of the religion. 
To see this rhythm we must look at the backbone of history 
rather than at its suibces, for although spirituality itself is by 
dehnition above time, the less direct efiects of spirituality in 
rime naturally tend to follow the temporal rhythm of gradual 
waxing and waning. It took Buddhism, Christianity an3 Islam 

^ Aa regards En^bad. for example, ibe spoog-suouQer of Chnwiaacy begao ec 
(be eod ofthe dxtb cararj, aed perhaps sc w«uld hoc be Eu mon^ to lay > choagh 
ckaHr 8.0 oae could prenune so «npg oo this pome- chat tbe aunu&a had alnady »cc 
to by the Qme of (be Kormao Cco^uest. 
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some time to spread out to their full extent over those ponxons 
of humanity for which Providence would seem to have 
intended th^: the dieocratic dvilkations in question, with ^ 
their sciences and arts and crafts, clearly developed more gradu¬ 
ally than the spirituality ic$el£» though the "God-man” rhythm 
is always lyin^ in ambush a$ it were, ready to rise to the surface 
at a moment s notice, for the more man is inspired in the true 
sense of the word, the more his aedvities will escape from die 
lower rhythm and the more they will conform to the higher 
one. 

Art, for instance, in its hipest aspects, is inextricably bound 

S with spirituality, though artistic inspiration by no means 
«ys comes at the very outset of a religion, for when spiritu¬ 
ality in general is at its nighest, men have less need of art than 
at any omer time, b Christendom the decadent Greco-Roman 
style lingered on ia some domains for three or four centuries 
before it was replaced by a genuinely Christian style; but the 
replacement was often more or less sudden. 

To take a supreme example of an, the Jews had had no 
sacred architecture until Solomon built the Temple according 
to the plans which had been revealed to David. So sudden was 
the attainment of this architectural icnith that the builders had 
to be bro^ht in from outside. Though this example is excep¬ 
tional. being somethi^ more even than inspiration, namdy 
direct revelation, inspiration none the lea moves in a similar 
way. The earliest art that has come down to w is a striking 
example - sufficiently striking to force itself even upon chose 
whose ideas it compietely contradicts and who ace "perplexed” 
by what would in ewt be perplexing if it were otherwise. 

"Undoubtedly the most perplexing aspect of the art pheno¬ 
menon when it appears to us for the fost time is the hJ^ degree 

of maturity shown in the earliest expressions. The sudden 
appearance of stylisticallv evolved works of art takes us com¬ 
pletely by surprise, wii a marvellous erupdoa of aesthetic 
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values... even tke examples which belong unquesrionably to 
the earliest phase... are works o£ amazing artistic matuiicy.”^ 
Many things are inexplicable unless we realize that there are 
two "currents” or "rhythms” at work in history instead of 
only one. Our ancestors were without any doubt aware of 
both, for everyone knows the surfice current of gradual wax¬ 
ing and waning, and as to the sodden "up” and gradual 
"down" which are inevitable as regards all that is most quali¬ 
tative in a civilization, did not Christians always lock back to 
the early fathers with especial reverence* and above all, beyond 
t hfy, to the Apostles themselves? 

Similarly in Islam, whatever may have been achieved in 
lesser domains by later generations, Moslems have never had 
any difficulty - to say the least - in assentii^ with whole* 
hearted conviction to ie sayii^ of their Prophet: 

"Tlie best of my people are my generation; then they that 
come immediately afbr them; then they that come immedi¬ 
ately after chose.” 

To take yet another example: "According to Buddhists 
there are three periods during which our opacity for under- 
sUnding Buddhism grows less and less. These are counted 
from dm death of Buddha: the £isi, which lasts for a thousand 
years, is called ‘die period of true Buddhism*; the second, also 
of a thousand yean, is called ‘die period of imitation Buddh¬ 
ism' ; the third, in which we art, we the men of die 'Last Days', 
is the period of degeneration.”* 

The adherents of these three religions are not exceptional in 
their point of view. In fact, it would be true to say of all 

* PmIo GrUM^ PaJoeeli^ic <4rt, pp. (Fibet & Faber, ipbo). 

* St Benedict spoke in asimsce viib tbe voice of (be wtiok of the Middle Apt 
wbsabe Hid: "Ihe cooftreccH ofdK &(Len and ibeir nodtutei and their lives ... 
what eb« are they but sote-bouses ofcbevirtuaofaood-liviaf atMtobedieoimooki? 
But to B(, indoleot, QMivuij negligeoi, bdoog sbaxne and coofiBioa.’' (7be itiik 

<f S^bu Benecbf, S.P.C.K., p. lod.) 

* OkaanocQ, Jodo booso, quoted by £. Setta bewd* 

AtfmJap^n«iM, p. soo, G. Cris St Cie, Faria, ipjo. 
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civilizations that history has record of, except the modem one, 
that they were pervad^ by a geneial consciousDess of impet- 
fecdcm, of felling short of an ideal ; and that ideal, v/hich was 
kept fresh in men's intelligences by a chain of Saints across the 
centuries, had had its greatest profusion of flowering among the 
first representatives of the religion in question. Behind this 
summit, beyond the flats of intervening decadence for of 
previous civilizations it was mostly no more chan the decadent 
tail-ends that were known - there loomed the summit of the 
perfection of Primordial Man, 

According to the Jewish tradition, if Adam did not at flrst 
possess **the knowledge of good and evil", he surpassed even 
the angels in his knowledge of God^ and although if we move 
to the Far East the manner of expression becomes very differ¬ 
ent. the truth that is expressed remains the same. Over two 
thousand years ago in China the Taoist uge Chuang Tzu said: 

“The knowledge of the ancients was perfect. How perfect? 
At flrst they did not yet know that thne were things (apart 
from Tao. the Way. which signifies the Etenul and Infinite). 
This is the most perfect knowledge; nothine can be added. 
Next, they knew dut there were tfmgs. but md not yet make 
distinctions between them, Next they made distinctions be¬ 
tween them but they did notyetpassJudgements imon them. 
When judgements were passed, [the knowledge ofi Tao was 
destroyed. ^ 

Very different again outwardly, and yet essentially the same, 
is the message of an old Lithuanian song which has come down 
to us out of the shadows of pre-history. This song tells us how 
“the Moon married the Sun in the flrst spring", and then how 
the Moon “straying alone" caught sight of the Morning Scar 
and fell in love with it, whereupon God, the Father of the 
Sun, cut the Moon in two. 

The sun is universally the symbol of the Spirit, and sunlight 

' Yu-L4x>*Fuiig'i avukdoD, p. jj. 
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symbolizes direa knowledge of spiritual truths, whereas the 
moon represents all chat is nuroan and in particular the mini 
mental knowledge beir^, like moonliglu, indirect and re¬ 
flected. It is through the mind that “distinctions are made” and 
“jiidgemcncs are passed”. 

“The Moon married to the Sun” is Primordial Man with his 
two natures, human and Divine; and just as the moon reflects 
flic sun, so the human soul in all its ^culues and virtues reflects 
the Divine Qualities. Thus the moon as a symbol of the human 
nature expresses the universal doctrine that man is “made in the 
image of G^”, and that he is “the representative of God on 
eaS”. 

Creation means separation horn God. The act of creating 
set in motion an outward, separative tendency to which all 
creatures as sudi are subject. But in the non-human creatures 
this tendency is arrested by lack of freedo m . Bdng no more 
rhan remote and fragmentary reflections of the Creator diey 
only reflect His Free Will in a very limited sense; and if they 
have less freedom than man for good, they have also less free¬ 
dom to degenerate. For man the outward ui^ bom of aeation 
was perfectly balanced "in the first spring” by the inward 
magnetism of hish^er nature. 

The meeting point of the two natures, the summit of the 
soul which is also its centre - for the Kingdom of Heaven is 
“within” as well as “above" - is what most religions name the 
Heart (writtm here throughout with a capital to distinguish it 
from me centre of the body!; and the Heart is the throne of 
the Intellea in the sense in wmeh Int^llectus was used through¬ 
out the Middle Ages, diat the “solar” feculty which perceives 
spiritual truths directly »nl«k^ the "lunar” faculties o? reason, 
memory and imaginadon, which are the diflerendated r^eo* 
dons of the Intellect. 

In virtue of “the maniage of the Moon and the Sun” die 
out-branching, separadve ‘wowledge of good and evil” was 
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completely subordinated to the inward-poinong, uniuTe 
Heart-knowledge which refers all creatures back to their 
Creator. "The cutdeg of the Moon in cwo” denotes the separa¬ 
tion of Heart and mind, of Intellect and reason, and man’s 
consequent loss of direct, unidve knowledge and lus subjection 
to the dualism of indirect knowledge, the knowledge of good 
and evil. 

It was mental ind^endence, r^resented by "the Moon 
strayu^ alone’ ’, which Drought with it the possibility of purely 
profane impulses and actions. There was nothing spiritual in 
the Moon^s forsaking the greater Ught for the less^. Just as 
there was nothing spiritual in the impulse which caused Pan¬ 
dora to open her bo3C, or in that which caused the earing of the 
forbidden fruit; and the significance of fois last act may be 
further understood in the of ^ Zoroasiiian reUgion 
according to which one stage in the corruption of man is 
marked by the enjoyment of food for its own sake and the 
fulure to attribute its goodness to the Creator. 

The Edenic state was in a sense above dme, for there were no 
seasons and no death. Nor was there any religion, for the end to 
which religion is a means had not yet been lose, whereas the 
Golden Age, which begins immediately after die Fall, is by 
definition the age of religion, being named in Sanscrit Kritr^ 
Yuga because in it all mea "performed perfccdy” their religious 
dudes. According to Hinduism the normal span of mortd life 
was then a thousand years, and this seems to be confirmed hy 
Judaism. It is understandable however that Judaism and odier 
sdU later religions do not dwell on the credence of dut age, 
for however good it may have been in itself, it none the Css 
contained the seeds of ruin and had already been brought as it 
were into discredit by the Iron Age, the ultimate fiuit of chose 
seeds. 

For the earlier regions the Golden Age stood for the su¬ 
preme ideal of what was possible in earthly conditions after the 
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Fall. But the nearer the cycle drew to its end, the more out of 
reach that ideal became. None the less, if we lock at the 
extremely elliptical first chapters of Genesis, the Golden Age is 
dieie, not c^rolidtly but in undeniable implication, peKonified 
by Adam after the Fall; and when we cum to me Genesis 
commentaries and to the Jewish apocryphal bcx>ks we find 
Adam extolled not merely as being unique among mtn for 
having committed one sin only, but also as a great visionary: be 
is the Prophet who inaugurate religion upon earth; and at his 
death the Archangels descended from Heaven to bury him. 
We read moreover that la the times of Adam and Seth (he 
corpses of the dead did not putrefy, and men were sdll bom 
*‘in the image of God”^, whereas after Seth tlus was no longer 
the case, and the mountains, which had hitherto been ferme, 
became barren rock. 

* 

* ♦ 

According to the Hindus, during the cycle of the four ag;e$ 
the downward trend is interrupted by eight sudden redresses, 
each brought about by the incarnation on earth of an aspect of 
the Divinity, The cycle is also inaugurated and closed by 
incarnations or ’^descents’* (Avataras) as they are called, 
which brings the number up to ten. The ninth was the Buddha 
who is called the Mlecdu Avatara (the Foreign Descent), 

* See Midrtih HMth Ml Generis iv. »6 (Soocioo Pro, Loodon, t9]9, Vol. I, 
9 . 19 S). (a Mie »es 4 e - &r e ooed COR ho elwaye bcea bdd CO be a synthesis of difierenc 
mekoiogt » diBereDt levels -the story of Adam, end Abel comprises the whole 
Uitory of maekind: today the trawgresstOQ of Cais is alraoit complete, the aomads 
haviag beeo alnwt altogether pui 0 «u of edstecce by the towa^lwellers (see Rend 
Gwfacip, TV Rr(r>i 0/QuMA'fy tiu </(he Thuts, Ch ai. luaac & Co., Londea. 
i$53). Prom dais ptHsi of eiew ii may be said chat a new alle^ry begins widi the 
Adam-Seth oarraave. Boc from anodur ^omt of^iew, ICCuc as U wen reopitulata 
the Fall and penooifiasll (he**wo<ldly wisdom** which cenilced &oai it, andifAb^ 
r^r,At of Edec. pcBoni^ing the repecunce of Adam and his expiadon, 

Seth tepraees the rdouifig of God cowards Adam end (be esabUdimeu of (he 
GoUoi A^, 
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(or alchoi^h he appeared is a Hindu, che destined scope 
of his mission lay outside the frontiers of Hinduism. lie 
Brahmanic perspective could hardlv M to indude this Divine 
intervention, thou^ being naturally more or less limited to 
what concerns Hindus, it does not take into consideration 
the religions of the West; but the tenth descent, which has yet 
to take place, is for the whole world. 

Kalki, the name of this last and tenth Avatara, is represented 
as tiding on a white horse, sword in hand, and some descrip- 
Uons of him bear a marked resemblance to verses in the 
Apocalypse. The Kalki Avaura is o^cted to put an end to the 
Dark Age, and to inaugurate a new cycle with a Golden 
^e. 

This expectation, which all religions share, whatever name 
they may give to Kalki, has nothing in common with die 
modern belief in “progress”. It is true chat some of our con¬ 
temporaries prefer to believe that it was human progress 
which eventually earned the first coming of Christ, and that 
shli further progress will finally make the world fit for his 
second coming. But such ideas are altogether alien to me^aeval 
and ancient concepts. Far from holding chat mankind had 
earned che Redemption, our ancestors believed it was a 
pure Grace; and as to Christ’s second coming, iliey believed 
that che signs of its Imminence would be, not che virtues of an 
^ost perfiwi world waiemg for a finjpeffiwing touch, but 
"wars", “rumours of wars’, “earthquakes”, “famines”, and 
civil discords with "brother aeairut brother”, "father against 
son”, "children against parents^’ and finally ‘‘the abomimrioa 
of desolation”. According to the sayu^ of Christ and the 
Prophets, which for our ancestors were mlly confirmed by the 
rhythm of history, che Millenium was not something which 
would be led up to, but something which would be led down 
to, at least in so fat as concerns the human collectivity taken as 
a whole. It was believed that a gradual decline, interrupted by 
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MCtain redresses,^ would lead to “great cribulatiorL $udi is was 
not since the beginnii^ of tKe wodd”,^ and one may compare 
Christ’s description of riw signs which would mark the 
approach of his second coming with whac other rehgious teach 
about the same event. The lowest ebb of humanicy was to be 
marked by the cdgn of the Antichrise. Then the true Christ 
would appear, as suddenly “as the lighming someth out of the 
East and ahineth even onto the West”.* 

* * 

The question as to whether knowledge of modem discov¬ 
eries would have changed the ancients’ belief in the excellence 
of their ancestors has already been asked, and in pact answered. 
But what of thrir expectations for the future? If long dead 
generations could return to earth, would they feel that they 
and their Prophets had been mistaken? Or would a right of 
the modem world confirm their gloomiest forebodings about 
the future of mankind? This question also has already been 
answered implidily; the next chapters arc more explicit. 

^ It there utyduDg iaaodeoi belief 6om which we m^hi conclude the peolEtbUiry 
or evea the p«tubOity of a redxes between now and tte end of the cyde? A pan 
aarwet to thu gueadoxi may lie ia the £icc that when ChriW ia ipeakma of the 
spe whieb would preeede fau teeoad eAmin^ *'Ai>d except ihoae daya sboold he 
thorteoed. there ihould be i»o flesh saved; hut for the eleet*s lake (bote days dull he 
shoneaed'* (A Miuthtif. ndv, aa), be wu clearly noc r^erang to the final *‘passing 
away” of*'the fim heaven and ehe first earth” in preparation for a "new haven and 
a sew earth" but to a preliminary partial desmiction. The "days” in question would 
seem to be none other tiian what the Red Indians^ in particular the Hopis, call Puri> 
ftfstion Day. vdndi they comider to be imminent. Ai ehe word "purification” sug- 
gats, they expect the destnictioo to have also a potitive aspect. Islam lakewise hu 
always looked forward to a ihortdived spttinnl regeneration with the coming of the 
Mahdi. in the yeats imatediatsly preceding the Aotiehris; and in Chcut*< prophecy, 
the reason why the daya of destni^en are to be shortened suggests chat tb^ will ^ 
followed by a Itiad of spiritual redress, if only a Seating and a fiagmeotary one. 

* St Mtahta, niv, ai. 

' ibid., yj. 
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The Present in the Li^ht of the Past 

TN the past, long before our cunes« there were isolaced instances 
lof attempts to invent a means of raising the body into the air» 
in imitation of the fl^ht of birds, but c^y today, as &r as we 
know, has any real success been achieved in this respect, and it 
is only today that there has develo^d a general interest in such 
exploits. Tu enormous and widespread enthusiasm for the 
'conquest of space" and for eventual "voyages to the moon" 
cannot be altogether separated from the ascent of Everest and 
other feats of dimbing. In all these activities no doubt one of 
the motives is idle curiosity, the heriuge of Pandora. But 
strange though it may seem, in addition to this outward* 

C biting and disint^ative tendency which may be said to 
ve caused the Fall, is there not also at work the subconscious 
motive of regainu^ what was lost by the Fall? 

The disdnctlve future of Primordial Man was that he had a 
superhuman as well as a human nature; and man still retains 
virtually in the depths of his being the need to transcend his 
humanity, to move "upstream" against the current, and to re¬ 
establish die connection between die soul which is human and 
the Heart which is Divine. In an age when, generally speaking, 
this need is utterly frustrated on the plane of the soul where 
alone it has meaning, the ineradicable urge to go beyond the 
normal sphere of humanity is forced to manifest itself on a 
lower thne. Hence what might be called die superstition of 
"up and beyond", for a superstition is something which is "left 
over" from the past and which continues to prevail without 
being understood, 
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ti all rtligiow there Is a doccrine o( three worlds, the worlds 
of the Spirit, the soul and the body. The soul and the body, the 
psychic and die corporeal, together roahe up what is com¬ 
monly called “this world’'. The world of the Spirit, whose 
gateway is die Heart, altogether transcends this world, being 
beyond the reach of any human faculty. The superhuman 
:&culty which is enthroned in the Heart and which is the means 
of connection between the soul and the Spirit is, as we have 
seen, what our ancestors called the Intellect. 

In Hinduism this faculty of transcendent vision is r«re- 
sented in sutucs and oihtc forms of sacred art by a diird 
eye placed in the middle of the forehead. In Christianity 
ami Idam it is named the “Eye of the Heart" which in Arabic, 
the sacred laz^uage of Islam, means also “the Fountain of the 
Heart”, and it is at this fountain that the soul drinks the 
“Elbdr of Life”. In Christianity also die two symbolisms are 
combined, for there is a tradition that when Luci f e r fell 
from Heaven his frontal eye dropped to earth in the form 
of an emerald, which was dien carved into the cup of die 
H^ GraiL 

Tliought, which includes the reason, imaginatioo. and 
memory, is in itself a purely human faculty, but through the 
virtual continuity winch exists between the soul and the 
Spirit, thought may be penetrated in a certain measure by the 
of ie Intellect The purpose of meta^ysics, the study o£ 
vSat is “beyond nature” that is, beyond this world, is to open 
the Tnmd to this penetration and to give the thoughts an up^ 
ward bent. This is, stric^ speaking, me greatest elevation that 
man as such is capable of, for beyond this the human ends and 
the superhuman begins. None the less, the essential character¬ 
istic of man is his contact with the superhuman, and this para¬ 
dox is expressed in the Taoist term Chenn-jen (True Man) 
which is omy applied to a man whose soul has regained contact 
with the Spirit. 
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Western thou^t has been increasingly dominated for the 
last four hundred years by humanism, which is centred not on 
the concept of “True Man” but on "man as we know him to 
be”, daat is, the h^esc member of the animal kingdom. It is 
ironical that by fa^g to be interested in the supemuman, or 
by casting doubts upon its existence, humanism vmich purports 
to be the glori£cadon of man, should seek to deprive the human 
mind of ^ its truly upward possibilities, conHnii^ it as it were 
CO a low-roofed buil^g wWe it can scarcely stand upright, 
let alone fly. 

Modern philosophy is frankly uninterested in the h^Ker 
reaches of £e universe; and in general it would be more to the 
point if such words as intellect and metaphysics were scored 
away as relics of the past, like crown jewels in a state which has 
charged from a kingdom to a republic. But such scrupulous¬ 
ness would be too unflattering and coo much of a betrayal. 
There would be no glamour in describing some hero of 
modern science or letters as “a very cerebral person”; and so it 
comes about chat a nun may spend a large part of his life in 
altogether anti-intellectual activities, and even in maintaining 
chat there exists nothing higher chan the human soul and yet he 
may be currently referred to as “one of the leading incelleccuals 
of OUT day”. Not that the word has really changed its meanin|. 
for we are still coo near in time to Meister Eckhardt s 
formulation: 

"There is something in the soul which is uncreated.... This 
is the Intellect” 

There is sdJl a diflerence between calling a man “brainy” 
and calling him intellectual, for this last word retains a si^ges- 
don of something mysteriously exalted—hence its value for 
purposes of pretention. Similarly, when the dictator of the 
Soviet Union speaks of the “material and spiritual benefits of 
Communism”, ne would rather utter a contradiedon in terms 
(for a Communist, by definitioD, does not believe in the 
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Spirit) than sabinit to the ii^brious haaaJi^ of expressing what 
he r^y means; and fiirdici West, humanists, -whec^r a^dso, 
agnostics, are just as unwilling to pvc up the word “spiritual”, 
wbis^ plays an important part in ch^ rhetoric. Nor is there 
any lack today of artists and art critics who, when a work of 
art is nebulously devoid of meaning, will unbcsiudngly 
describe it as "mystical”. Yet if it be ^^ty is wmted - and 
realism is supposed to be one oftiie “ideals” of our times-then 
let it be admitted that the space-rockets rise from a world 
whith is in fact starved of upward movement upon all higher 
planes, a world dominated by an oudook which is in many 
respects abysmal and at the best utterly flat. 

On the other hand, it would be no misuse of words to say 
chat the outlook of the ancients was willed, since throughout 
tiieir world, in the West as well as m the East, the contempla¬ 
tive life was generally recogniised as the highest kind of life that 
man can lea^ and its essential feature is the flxii^ of one’s 
thoughts upon the Spirit in the aspiration to rise up towards it 
upon the wii^s of intellectual intuition. 

The sphere of the moon is, according to andcat belief, no 
more din the symbol, diat is, the projected shadow in the 
material world of time and space, of die Heaven of the Moon, 
the lowest of die seven Heavens and the first of the spiritual 
stages through which the being must pass on itsjoumey to the 
r nfipi tf and the Eternal after it has passed beyond the limits of 
this world. It is in the Moon that the fust canto of Dante s 
Paradiso is set, for it is to this Heaven that he has risen from the 
Earthly Paradise after havii^ ascended the Mountain of 
Purgatory. The idea of attenmting to fly through space to the 
material moon was reserved for an age wli» the journey 
described by Dance is seldom thought of as having actually 
taken place. 

To all this it may be objected that Dante’s journey still 
remains in ftet as real a possibilicy as ever, chat thue are some 
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[rue myitics* aJive in the modem world, and chat even in the 
Middle Ages they were never mote than a small minority. As 
re^rds dm last point, the same can be said of times and places 
wfech were far Eetter than mediaeval Eur^e. 1716 Icon Age as 
a whole takes another of its names, the Dark Age, from the £wt 
that the mystics, who ace the light of the earth, are in a minor¬ 
ity. None the less, even so late on in the Iron Age as the time of 
Dante, chat minority, he from being pushed to one side, was 
fully in line with the majority, for it represented men s highest 
ideals. Europe was stUl under the spell of Christ and therefore 
of the Gospel story of Mary and Martha: as the heirs of Mary 
and the posseswrs of "the one thing needful*', that minority 
stood as it were at the cw of a pyramid, marking a norm 
towards which a self-confesscdly abnonnai majority looked 
up, and from which a spiritual influence cou^ flow down 
throughout the diflerent strata of society. In a seme chat pyra- 
rnid still exists, because its existence is in the very nature of 
things; but “officially*' it has been raaed to the ground. 

* 

* * 


According to the Hindu Puranas, bodily sickness was un¬ 
known untn well on into the Dwapara Yuga, that is, the Bronae 
Am, the third of the four. As to ^ andent sciences of healing 
which have been handed down from prehistoric times among 
various peoples, the funedon of the ‘medicine man" is very 
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often simply pact of the function of the priest, and in any case 
the science itielf is always intimately boimd up with religion, 
For this reason it is also more or less connected with the other 
ancient sciences, each of which was itself an ofl^'shoot of reli¬ 
gion, being based on the knowledge of certain cosmological 
truths whidi according to tradidon first came to man through 
mspiradon and in some cases through revelation. 

These truths are all aspects of the harmony of the universe; 
they are the correspondences between the microcosm, die 
macrocosm and the metacosm, diat is, between the little world 
of the human individual, the big outside world, and the next 
world which transcends both. To take one example, each of the 
planets (that is, those planets which are visible to the naked eye, 
together with the sun, makir^ seven in aU) correeponds to a 
particular metal, to certain stones, plants and animals, to a 

S articular colour, and to a note in the musical scale; it has its 
ay of the week, and its hours of every day; it presides over 
certain parts of ^ body; it corresponds to certain sicknesses, 
and on the psychic plane to certain temperaments, virtues 
and vices, and metaphysically to one of the Seven Heavens 
and to certain Powers, Saints, Prophets and Divine 

Names. 

One science could never come near to embracing all the 
seaets of the universe, and consequently there are many 
difterent tradldonal sciences of medichie; but generally speak¬ 
ing, the expert practice of one of these presupposed some 
understanding not merely of physiology, biol^^y, botany, 
mineralogy, chemistry and physics (approached from an angle 
altogether difterertc from that of the modern sciences), but aho 
of astrology and sometimes of music, as well as of what are 
sometunes called the sciences of numbers and letters, to which 
must be add e d metaphysics and theology, including a wide 
practica] knowledge of liturgy, all combined with an out- 
suedieg nacural apdtude for healing. 
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while allowing for frequent exaggeradom, it would be 
fbolisk to disbelieve all that tradidon has handed down in 
widely difierenc parts of the world about remarkable cures 
dfected by andenc sciences. But between them and modem 
medicine there is no bridge. It is true that a branch of the 
ancieut Chinese science of medicine, known to the West as 
^‘acupuncture”, which is still widely practised in Chini and 
Japan, has been adopted in a somewhat fragmentary way by 
a few Western doctors who have been woii over by its 
remarkable elEcadry. But it is doubtful, whether it could ever 
become generally acceptable to the modem medical world, for 
it is basea on very unoSvious relations between widely diiferenc 
paru of the body, correspondences which no mere experimental 
investigations could ever have detected and which modem 
science cannot account for. 

Some of those Western doctors who practise acupuncture 
do in ^t try to bring it into line with modem memdne by 
maintaining that it must have originated through experiments; 
but this is a pure hypothesis, and apart from the undeniable 
fact that the andent approach to sdence, the world over, was 
radically dilferent from the modern one, is it really conceivable 
that it could have been discovered as a result ot experiments 
that for a complaint of the scomach, for example, treatment 
may be applied to a nerve<enrre in the toe, wnucas the liver 
can be treated through the ankle, the kidney through the knee, 
the great intesdne tCrough the elbow, ami so on?^ 

Apart from a few exceptional and ofttn superficial intrusions 
of such sdeccea into the modem one, and lowing for some 
condnuicy between past and present perhaps more chan one is 
aware of as regards die use of drugs), modem medicine is what 
it claims to be, a purely human invention based on man s own 
unaided pracdcal eq>ecimenC5. 

^ For A (tudy of da tdact u pncdied la As Ww. t«e Felix Mano, Aapmeone, 
Hnnfmann, 
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Tlie vocation of a <ioctor still has, unquesdonaWy, the 
sacredness wlu^ belongs to every response to an urgent need; 
and it might be argu^ that this applies also to his science, 
despite its intrinsic non-sacred character, for although m«t 
modem inventions have not “necessicy” for their “mother , a 
few have, cspedally medical ones. If a man could come from 
the fer past into the present, which would strike him most, the 
skill of our dentisis, for example, or the rottenness of ouc 
teefe? It mighc even be said that in a grossly over-populated 
disease-ridden world, where ill health is on the increase almost 
as much as the gifts to practice a saaed science are on the 
decrease, there is need in particular for the modem science of 
medidac, that is, a science which is not too exacdc^ as regards 
qualifications and can be taught to large numbers of men and 
women who can be drilled and organized to meet the crisis. 

Ic is extremely doubtful, however, whether our anceston 
would have admitted all this. In any case they would certainly 
have maintained that the humanistic point of view which had 
made the development of modem medidne possible had itsdf 
provoked many of the ills which call for medical treatment. 
Nor would it have escaped their notice that like humanism 
in general, this particular manifestaaon of humanism > and 
the same applies to other modem sciences - has a suicidal 
aspect CO ic. just as humanism means the abolition of hum¬ 
anity, that is, the elimination of all the mecific characteristics 
of what the Taoiscs call True Man, modem medidne means, 
in the long run. the abolition of health tiuough d^en- 
etation of tiie spedes caused by the development of a system 
which allows man, and therefore in a sense fotcee him, to flout 
on an enormous scale the law of natural selection which is 
naturc^s antidote to decadence. To say chat we live in a world 
where everybody is half-dead because nobody dies is dearly an 
exa^ration, but chat ac lease is the trend; and in ultimatdy 
defeaUQg its own ends this science is doomed to be one of the 
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mcNieni world’s many illustrations of the truth of the parable 
of the talents according to which '‘From him that hath not 
shall be taken away even that which he hath”. 

But if medical science has now escaped 6:0m man’s control 
in mote senses than one, by & the most sinister aspect to the 
sicuadon is that it has taken on its present pseudo-absolute 
importance by usurping in a very large measure the place of 
somediing which in fact touch upon the Absolute. The 
modem world devotes to the treatment of sick bodies an incal¬ 
culable store of energy which in the past was devoted to the 
treatment of sick souls. Men were brought up in the con¬ 
sciousness that all souls are sick, save only me rarest exceptions. 
Modem standards also, needless to say, allow that many soitls 
are sick, and we are continually being warned that both 
criminals and madmen are on the increase. But the vast major¬ 
ity of souls, those of the law-abiding and the sane, are now con¬ 
sidered to be in good health or at any rate well enough to 
require practically no treatment, and it is assumed that th^ are 
more or less immune from deterioration. The gulf which 
separates this so-called **good health” from perfect health is 
lost sight of, and in general ideas as to what perfect health of 
soul might be are very vague; nor on the whole do they seem 
CO have been much less vague in recent generations, chose of 
the last two or three cenruries, whose increasingly unintelligent 
and often perfunctory moralism was bound to provoke in the 
end a reaction of amoral scepticism. 

On the other hand, if our less recent ancestors knew so well 
chat their souls were sick, and if they understood $0 well the 
nature of the sickness, it was because their civilization was 
founded on the idea of psychic health and dominated by the 
concept of the perfect souk Nor were they alone, for this con¬ 
cept, being based on uoivcrnl prindples, cannot truly be said 
coluve varied from one end oithe ancient world to tne other, 
except tsdiere religion had d^enerated to the point of losing 
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sieht of the very purpose of its existciice, which is above all to 
le^te man with his Absolute, Eternal and Infinite So^^. 
Wherever religion keeps this end in view, the conception or the 
highest human possibSicy necessarily remains die »ine; and 
always allowing for certain differences of formulation, the 
great rel^ons of the world are in fact unanimous that the 
essential Statute of one wio, having r^ain^ the state ot 
Primordial Man, has thereby regained full health of soul, is an 
awareness of “the Kingdom of Heaven within him : he has 
no need to “seek” for he has already “found . no i^d to 
“knock” for it has already been “opened unto him ; and 
through this opening the mirror-like human soul is able to 
reflea the Divine Qualities and to be, as it was created, “in the 

image of God’. , . ^ . r • c 

Inc Qualities are represented in Islamic doctrme as bang or 
two kinds, Qu^ties of Majesty and QuaHdes of Beauty, and 
this accords with what other religions teach, implidily if not 
expresdy, about the Divine Perfection.’ The highest ideal on 
die human plane may therefi>re be defined as majesty aM 
bttuty of soul, to which must be added, in dw very nature of 
things, holiness and humility,^ - holiness in virtue of the soul $ 
direct contaa with die Spirit, and humility because only die 
soul which has access to me Spirit is My conscious, by con>- 
parison, of the limitations of the soul as such. 

For every theocratic civilization fius ideal is incamatc above 
all in the Divine Messenga, the founder of tne tel^on on 
which the civilizatioii is based, and in the nucleus of men and 
women who were bis companions and immediate successors. 
It is enshrined in dieir tombs, as also in those of later Saints, and 
every such shrine enriches the community with yet another 
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possibility of pi^primagc. It i$ glorified b be liturgy, and b 
poetry, pamtbg and sculpture. Translated bto (he language of 
geometncal sy^ols, it stands crystallized b the majesty and 
£eaury of the great temples wiiere it is also to be heard, trans¬ 
posed bto the medium of rhythm and cadence; and this music, 
flowing out bto the world, secs its seal more or less deeply on 
all non-limibcal music of all classes of society, just as the 
dwellbgs of Doth rich and poor are prolongations, b varbus 
ways and m varybg degrees, of the central, communal place of 
worship. 

Holiness and humility are r^rcsented by the head and the 
foot of the Cross; majesty, includbg justice and other virtues 
which reflect the Divbe Rigour, is represented by the left arm, 
and beauty, bdudbg all ructions of the Divine Mercy, by 
the right. In a highn sense, majesty is a refleccicn of the 
Absolute and the Btemal; as such, inseparable from kolbess. 
and includbg implicitly all virtue, it is symbolized by the 
vertical of the Cross, while beauty, includiim explicidy the 
virtues and tefleccuig the Infinite lUchcs and Bounty of God, 
is figured b the am^cude of the hotlrontal. 

Through the convermg of its extremities bto its centre the 
Cross is ^0 a figure or unity, just as by pobting b all direc¬ 
tions it is a figure of totality, and here lies anodier aspect of 
being b the image of God, who is both One and All. To be 
perfecdy well, the soul must be complete. "Holbess”, **whole¬ 
ness*' and "health" are b origb m same word and have 
merely been diflerenciaced b mrm and b meanbg through 
the fiagmentation of language. The virtues of sincerity and 
simplidcy are inseparable from this perfection, for each b its 
own way means undividedness of sow. 

The basic cause of man's sickness is the loss of the dkea 
connection, withb him, between this world and the next, and 
the loss, b consequence, of the soul s sensitivity to the Divine 
magnetism of the Heart which alone can coimterbalance the 
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om-poinring urge to which all creation is subject; and with 
this urge undiedced, just as the radii of a circle move further 
and further apart from each other the fiirther they ace pro- 
loi^cd from the centre, so the different psychic elements 
become more and more loosely knit and the soul becomes less 
and less of a unity, less and less simple and sincere. The wording 
of Christ’s first commandment comes as a fulminating antidote 
to tV\ii chronic disintegradon. The purpose of reUgion as a 
whole is to knit together all looseness in man by setting up in 
his soul art impetus towards the centre which will bring it once 
more within raj^e of the attraction of the Heart; and if this 
applies above all to religious rites, it is true of everything that 
has a spiritual function. For example, when we contem^te a 
work of truly sacred art, the whole soul comes whether as if in 
answer to an unperadve summons. There is no question of 
any fragmentary reaction, for we cannot marvel enough. Here 
lies the essence of a sacred civihaadon, to be forever demanding, 
in all sorts of ways, that the soul should pull itself together and 
keep itself together, and in die response of souls to dus demand 
lies one of the great superiorities of the past over the present. 
To take a very small, yet none the less significant example, 
when we listen to the dwee music of the Middle Ages, even to 
that of the gayer dances, we do not have in any sense the 
impression that a fragment of the soul has splintered off 
rebelliously from the rest On the contrary such music conjures 
up the presence of men and women wno in their pleasures 
could not forget, and did not desire to forget, the fleeting 
brevity of life and the certainty of death. 

Our present dviliaation makes no such demands upon die 
soul: wlutevcc sacramental “medicines” a few may t^e, the 
modem world sees to it that men arc perpetually surrounded by 
antidotes to chose medicines, by all sons of poisons that pander 
to the sickness instead of keeping it in check, for it is a mon¬ 
strously ironical fact that die only dvilkation which professes 
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to discount “heredity” and to put ad its fiuth in “environ¬ 
ment” is unique in having no positive environment to offw, It 
would even no exa^eradon to say that much i£noc most of 
the good that men inherit today is in serious danger of being 
blighted precisely by the environment they are condemned to 
grow up in and live out their livee in. Their education, the 
work dut most of them have to do,^ the clothes they have to 
wear,* and above all, perha^^s, the way they are supposed to 
pass their leisure hours and enjoy themselves”, are cUculated 
not only to stifle all sense of majesty and beauty, but to elimin¬ 
ate the virtues of unity, amplicity and sinceriry breaking up 
the psychic substance into fragments. Instead of being discip¬ 
lined to be always “all there”, the soul forgets how to give its 
whole self to anything, for there is little or nothing in its daQy 
diet that it can come anywhere near to wholly approving of 
Its environment is like a multitude of hands pulling at it Srom 
ail directions as much as ro say “Give me Just a small piece of 
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your attention,” and these “hands” arc ever on the increase, 
and ever more trivial in their demands. 

In other words, as regards psychic health, the modem world 
is becoming more and more like a large hospital in which ail¬ 
ments stand a serious risk of receiving me exact opposite of the 
treatment they require, a hospital as it were in which diabetics 
are k^t on a diet of sugar - to such an extent have healers 
“washed their hands” of souls, at any rate as 4 r as concerns die 
law-abiding and the sane. 

* 

* * 

Among the correspondences on which sacred sciences are 
based is the correspondence between the heart as centre of the 
body and the sun as centre of the material world, bodi heart 
and sun being symbols of diac Heart which is the Centre of all 
things. This knowledge of the centrality of the sun and of its 
symbolism is scarcely separable from the knowledge that the 
earth and the planets move round the sun, and it is therefore 
not surprising that some of the ages of antiquity should have 
known, in this respect, what the modem astronomer knows. 
But there can be UtUe doubt that until the time of Copernicus, 
most men believed that the sun moved round the earth. Since 
his time, and above all snee die rime of Galileo, more and 
more people have come to biow that it is the earth which 
moves round the sun; and it seems that here also they have 

E iaid for a piece of knowledge on a low plane by the loss of 
ar more precious knowledge analogous to It on a higher plane. 
If the ancients in general md not Imow that the earth moves 
round the sun, they did know that the individual soul, which 
corresponds to the earck, moves round the inward Sun, despite 
the illusion that the human ego is itself an Independent centre, 
an illusion to which fallen man by definiriou is in some degree 
subject. Today, when the human ego is, coUeccively speaking. 
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near to teaching its utmost extreme of separadon from die 
Heart, and when the veils between Heart and soul are at their 
thickest, the illusion of the ego s own centrality is necessarily 
at its strongest; and in &ct most of those who acclaim Coper¬ 
nicus’ "discovery” as "one of the milestones along the patn of 
human enlightenment” are in grave doubts, when not in 
definite disbelief, about the very existence of the inward Sun. 
Not that the gaining of the lower knowledge has direedy 
entailed the loss of the higher, chough the connection between 
the cwo may be closer ch^ it appears to be. But the loss of the 
one, with the gaining of the other, is undeniably a consequence 
of the general shift of man’s "expertness" from the spiritual to 
the material. 

* 

* * 

Flight, curing the sick, and knowledge of what is ceniial and 
what peripheral are three examples of possibilities wluch, 
soiled or stunted upon a higher plane, luve burst forth in 
riotous excrescence upon a lower plane. Let us now cake a 
fourth example which, from its own pardeular angle, like each 
of the others, embraces the whole question. 

The soul is of this world, whereas the Spirit is not; but since 
there was at first a relative continuity between soul and Spirit, 
there is a certain patt of the psychic substance - chat which lies 
at the soul*$ uppermost boundary nearest the Heart - whidi is 
in one sense "not of this world” since its funedon is to receive 
£cotti the Intellecc die l^hc of the Spirit. In another sense it is 
"of this world” because its fimedon is to transmit that light to 
the other faculdes of the soul and also because, with the vnling 
of the Intellect and the sealing of the boundary between the two 
worlds, it was left on the soid s side of the barrier. 

This lugkest and most precious part of die psychic substance 
is none other dun the domain ofthe three virtues faith, hope 
and love, which are dirce difierent modes of the soul's aspira- 
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don towafds tke next world. Let us consider for the moment 
the midmost of the three, which parukes in a sense ofboth the 
others. 

The virtue ofhope consists is looHn^ upon human life as a 
journey whichleads to the infinite and eternal satisfaction of all 
posable desires, provided that certain conditions, well within 
our capabilides, are fulfilled. This end can be readied not 
only after death but also, by an exceptional few > exceptional, 
that is, at the present stage of the cy^ - even during tnk life. 
In either case, in order life may be a Journey in the right 
direction, the conditions to be fulfilled have always to do with 
moving "upsacam” against the current, though there are 
many difieient ways of doing this, and some are easier for one 
group of humanity, some for another - hence the diversity of 
religions. 

Within each religion too there is always a certain range of 
possibilides to allow for the wide differences between indi* 
viduals. A hfe of perpetual pilgrimage, for example, is clearly 
very different on the surface fmm a life of chandng a sacred 
text or invoking a Divine Name in pei^ual seclusion from 
the world; and there is also the possiblhcy of a life which is 
penetrated by invocation or mehcadon or both but which 
outwardly follows a course of earning one s hvdihood, and 
such a life may or may not be interrupted fmm dme to dme 
by a pilgrimage or a spiritual retreat. But whatever the 
outward difierences, the end in view is always, ultimately, the 
same, the transcending of he human individualiry, through a 
Grace called down by worship, in order to regain the lost 
conuct with the Spirit. Even religious aspiration at its lowest, 
that is, a legal minimum of worship performed in fear of 
damnation, may be said co have this end in view, at any rate In 
an indirect sense, for salvation leads to purification vhich is 
Itself the key to sanctification. 

Such until very recently was the orientation of man all over 
n 
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che world: die “boats" were all. iS it were, at least poindng 
upstream, whether the force of the current was in fact carrying 
them downstream or not. But a time came, within the last two 
hundred years or less - it would be diflirult to £x it more 
exacdy - when for want of the minimum effort requited to 
ke^ me prows in the r^ht direction, a number of boats that 
hid been dri^g downstream backwards were deflected to 
meet che current broadside on and thus to be as it were with no 
orientation at all; and from this untenable position of doubt, 
uncertainty and hopelessness it was not difficult for the curcent 
CO turn them right round to face the wav they were drifdng. 
With shouts of triumph that they were at last making some 
headway", they called on chose who were still scn^glmg up¬ 
stream to “throw offi the fetters of superstition" and to “move 
with che times". A new creed was quWy invenced, and thot^h 
its implications have seldom been looked full in the face they 
are, clearly enough, that all man’s past mille nnial upstream 
efibrts, that is, reactionary" or “retrograde" efforts, were 
completely wasted, having been utterly pointless and mis¬ 
guided: but “in spice of all chat reacBonariea could do to keep 
mankind in the dark night of ignorance, che progressive el^ 
menc in humanity has gradually been fighting its way for¬ 
ward". so that we have now arrived at what was described by a 
politician earlier this century as “che glorious morning of the 
world". 

Meantime their "doctrine" is made all the more plausible by 
the annexadon of most of the eminent men of che past as havii^ 
been in direct line with themselves. Not only are the revolu- 
tionaxies acclaimed as having been che champions of progress in 
their day, but also the great spiritual fig;ures. With a bli^ eye 
turned to the fact chat dieir mission was to lead men back to the 
primordial perfecdon in which mankind was created. Buddha, 
Christ and Muhammad are pronounced to have been “far 
ahead of their times". 
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In face, the saying “man caimoc Jive without hope’* has been 

E roved to be all too true. It was only after a large part of 
umaniry had ceased to believe in the posribiJity of a “vertical” 
progress, the progress of the individual towards the Eternal and 
Infinite, that men began to fix their hopes on a vague hori¬ 
zontal “progress” for humanity as a whole towards a state of 
earthly “w^arc” of which there are many reasons to doubt 
not merely the possibility but also the dcsiiabilicy - assuming 
that it Is CO be the ultimate fruit of the trends now at work » ana 
which in any case no one would ever be free to enjoy for more 
than a few years, the brief span of human life. 

w 

* » 

The agnostic and the atheist are ac liberty to cut ofi* a limb, 
but they cannot, by refusing to believe in the Transcendent, rid 
themselves of those psychic elements whose normal function it 
ia CO be the vehicles ofaspiradon towards the Transcaidoit, and 
muda of the incongniify in the modem world is to be explained 
by the presence, in the souls of its leaders and others, of (quan¬ 
tities of unwanted psychic substance. The danger of this sub¬ 
stance being “at a loose end” is all the greater in chat it contains 
what are, in themselves, the most precious and powerful of the 
soul’s elements; and even apart from atheists and agnostics, the 
barely luhe-waim semi-agnostic reUgion whidi characterizes 
most of chose “leaden of thought” in the modem West wdxo 
have any religion ac all is powerless to open the skylights of the 
soul and make an outlet tor its Jiighesc a^iradons, which con¬ 
sequently topple over backward and fril down among the 
legidmate eanhly asplradons, creating there distortion and 
chaos, and sdfiing beneadi the Utter of sendmental and totally 
unrealistic dreams most of the modest good chat sober realism 
might achieve if left to itself. It is as if a bird, refusing or unable 
to fly, should be continually tripping itself up with its own 
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wings. Of diose vmaes which are in fact the wings of the soul, 
all that remains {superstat) of faith is the rigid &nacidsm of the 
pseudo-religion of evolution and progress; all that remains of 
nope is a ludiaous optimism whiw struts into the future on 
minute precarious rtepping-seoncs of human “achievements'', 
many or them exceedingly questionable.* across a quagmire of 
ruin which it refuses to see; and these two superstitions are 
aggravated by a passionate enthusiasm which invades the mind 
and which, ity hang monstrously out of proportion to aD its 
objects, betrays itsdi as havine fallen &om ^e very summit of 
the sold, and as being in fact Sit very peak of tlut summit, tiie 
sharp point of man's thirst for the Divine, inverted and turned 
towards this world where it dissipates all its intensicy, dragging 
the soul through infatuation after infituation in its vain quest 
of an earthly Absolute. 

* Ai ia Ac cm of tbs |tfiorcl inemK i& literacy and tbe wideepread abolition of 
corpora] lod cnplnl puAiihment. for azamplo. O Aen of Acae' 'aeUevonefla'*, good 
BO doubt OB the 'wholo, roefa m Ac cbolidon of devery, aro la any om mere 
bUm, uii were Ac canovel ofa com from Ac toa ofa aia who ii dying ofmenn- 
gitli. This i> not to deny that tha preeat age haiaome real *000 ibo, and theae ara Ac 
Aom« of a later chapes: bat, w bar already beea mentiefted, they altogerhe neaoa 
tb« neef M of Ac eban^eiu of modsniim. 



CHAPTER tv 


Fnedom and B<^ality 


T he world of coday is a chaos of jostling opinions and 
aspirations: che $o-(^ed world” is a Eaid chaos; the 
totalitarian pare of che modem world is a rigid chaos. By con¬ 
trast with toth, che ancient world was always an order, that is, 
a hierarchy of concepts, each at che level that righdy beloi^ to 
it. The d^s has been caused, as we have seen, by che human¬ 
istic “telescoping” of the hierarchy down to Ae psychic level 
and by the consequent intrusion into vrorldJy considerations of 
frustrated and perverted other-worldly aspirations, Equipped 
as he is by his very nature for worship, man cannot not wor¬ 
ship; and ifhis outlook is cut off from ^ spiritual plane, he will 
find a “god” to worship at some lower level, thus endowing 
somethij^ relative with what beJoi^ only to che Absolute. 
Hence the existence today of so many^'wori co conjure with” 
like “freedom”, “equalky”, “htersuy”, “sdence", “civiJiga- 
dou”, words at the utterance of which a multitude of souh foil 
prostrate in sub-mental adoration. The superstitions of free¬ 
dom and equaJicy are not merely the results buc also partly the 
causes of the general disorder, for each in its own way is a 
revolt against hierarchy; and they are all the more pernicious 
for bcii^ perrerrions of two of che highest impulses in man. 
Corruptio optimi pessima. the corruption of che best is corruptioix 
at its worst; but restore the andent order and the two idols in 
question will evaporate from the plane of this world (leaving 
legitimate earthly aspirations for freedom and equaUty room to 
breathe) to cake that place once more, transfonned, at che very 
summit of die hierarchy. 

The desire for freedom is above all che desite for God, 
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Absolute Freedom being an essential a8]>ect of Divinity. Thus 
it is that in Hinduism the supreme spiiirual sure which marks 
the end of the mystic path is termed deliverance (mcksha), (or 
it is the state of union lyoga) with the Absolute, the Infinite and 
the Eternal and dierefore of freedom from all the bonds of 
relativity. It was clearly above all to this freedom chat Christ 
referred when He said: “Get knowledge, for knowledge will 
make you free'’, inasmuch as direct knowledge, Gnosis, means 
union with the object of knowledge, chat is, with God. But 
these words of Christ have also a secondary application at a 
lower level: there is a relative liberation in direct l^wledge of 
spiritual truths, for such knowledge means access to a higher 
world and therefore a possibility of escape from this world. 
This escape is the “ascent &om the cave^’ in Plato $ famous 
image, and it will not be out of place to recall here what he 
says, for it represents the outlook of the ancient world, both 
Eastern and Western. 

Plato - or rather SoCTates, for it is into his mouth that Plato 
puts this discourse^ - asks us to imagine a large subterranean 
cave in which are prisoners who have been conned there ever 
since their childhood. They are made to sic in a long row &cing 
one of the walla of the cave, and (hey are chained to thdr scats 
in such a way that they cannot turn their heads, beisu only able 
to look straight in front of them. A fire, raised up bu^d them, 
casts its light on to the wail, and between them and the fire 
puppets are being carried, made in the image of all kinds of 
living and lifeless earthly creatures. But not being able to turn 
their heads, the prisoners can only see the shadows which the 
puppets cast on to the wall in front of them. 

‘^en Socrates cells us to imagzne that one of the prisoners 
escapes from his chains. First be is able to turn round and see the 
puppets themselves. Then he escapes from the cave and goes up 
to the outside world where are to be seen all those chu^s in 

* Book vn of Pt^'i R£fiMk. or. sme correcdr, PUo'i Swr, 
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whose likeness the puppets were i^hioned. To h^in with he is 
only able to look at their sha<iows and their reSections in 
water, first by moosilighc and then by sunlight; then he is able 
to look at the things themselves; and finally he is able to look at 
die sun. 

The cave is this world and cbe prisoners are moruls during 
their earthly hie. Through lack of objectinty due to inertia, 
obtuseness and prejudice, the prisoners cannot see clearly even 
the puppets, that is, the things of this world; they can only see 
a vague shadowy likeness oiihem, "for now we see through a 
glass darkly, but then face to fiice”.^ The outside world is the 
next world, which contains the spiritual realities of which the 
things in this world are symbols. The increase in the escaped 
prisoner’s powers of vision after he has come to the outside 
world corresponds exactW to the increase in the br^htness of 
the smile of Beatrice as s^ke leads Dante up throt^h tbe sev^i 
Heavens. This increase denotes the intenri^ing or direct intel¬ 
lectual perception as the b^ng rises up throughout die hier¬ 
archy of spiritual states, gaining with each a &ller d^ee of 
liberation, compared with whicE the freedom conferredby the 
escape &om the ^h»m< seems more and more relative, not to 
speak of what is commonly called “freedom”, that is, those 
l^r “fceedoms” such as may be ex^oyed by die prisoners 
diemselves, most of whom do not even aspire to be released 
from their chains. Socrates invites us to imagine how the 
activities and interests of these prisoners, centred as they are 
entirely upon the shadows of die pujmets, would appear to one 
who had reached the end of all eoUghtenmeat. 

If we reflect for a while upon Platons image, as be certainly 
intended us to do, it is clear that pre-eminent among those who 
escape from the cave and dien return to it are die Divine 
Mes^gen, the founders of regions, some of whom were 
never prisoners but simply descended flom above, In cither 

* (CvTuuams IS. 
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case their mission is always to tell the inmates of the cave about 
the sun and the moon, about men and women, animal and 
birds, trees and flowers, according to cheii fuU dimensions, how 
wonderful they are in shape and in colour; and some of the 
phsonecs drinh in their words and axe fllled with longing to 
escape flom die world of shadows into the real world, but 
many of them are ax^ry, maintaining that the Prophets arc 
madmen or dreamers, and that the shadows of the puppets are 
the highest realides that exist. 

hi the light of this imag;e it will be seen that the <iii!erence 
between the believer and the sceptic is not as the diflereuce 
between the imprisoned and the free but as between two 
prisoners, one of vdiom is conscious of his imprisoament 
whereas the other refuses to admit that this world is a prison, 
because his thou^ts stop short at his prison walls. 

* 

* * 

If we now trace the concepdon of equality back to its source 
in the Absolute, it will be seen to be an aspect of that supreme 
spiritual possibility whkh. Christianity “deifleadott’ axxd 
which f^duism expresses in the words “thou art That** (God 
is thy True Self^. Tlie need for equality, which is part of the 
nost^gia in die soul of fldlen man, is above all the need to be 
“adequate” once mote to the Divine Presence. This adequacy, 
the greatest of all Mysteries, is expressed in Islam in the words: 
“Neither My earth nor My heaven hath room for Me, but the 
heart of My believing slave hath room for Me,” 

The highest Saints are equal in virtue of die equality of their 
emptinesses which receive the Fullness of the Iniinite; and this 
equality has, underlyii^ its Divine aspect, what migh t be 
called, a celestial aspect. A mediaeval English poem, the Pearly 
tells of a man who visits die tomb of his dead dau^ter and. 
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falling asleep cheie, has a visioii of tcf in P&radise. He asks her 
Iiow siie is, and she Hm that she is Queen of Heaven. He 
remonsnates with her, and she replies: "It is true, as you say, 
that the Blessed Virgin Mary is Queen of Heaven; but such is 
her un&thocnable kindness and bouncy that she allows others 
CO reign as King and Queen beside her." 

Even on the human plane, a sodety of men who are aE 
"socially" equal is not merely a utopian dream but a possi- 
bilicy, and tradition tells us that it was in fact the norm on earth 
for diousands of years. The GolcJen Age is by definition the age 
when all men are "above caste”. But failing sudi equaUry, it is 
clearly better chat some elements of humanity should remain 
relatively excellent fban that all should sink to an equal medi- 
ocrify, and the "caste system” was one means among others 
of saf^uarding as ^ as possible wlut excellence remained and 
pladxig Ic in a posicion where it could best beneht society as a 
whole. This system has moreover amply justified itself, for it 
was no doubt practised more rigorously and methodically 
among the Hindus than among ocher peoples, and it is the 
Hindus who have succeeded in preserving inucc to diis day. in 
all its intellectuality, an exceedingly andent rehgion, of which 
the Greek, Roman and Germanic counterparts were already 
degenerate in the earliest historic times. 

The existence of lower castes, in itself abnormaL is bound to 
become normal cowards the end of a cycle of time, and the 
andent world was preoccupied with the problem of self* 
preservadon, how best to stem the tide of d^eneradon, diat is, 
to check the breeding of infedot human types and lessen 
the speed of a downward movement which they knew to 
be inevitable; but the methods of resistance to fids movement 
varied. The caste system impHes an acceptance of the (act chat a 
certain degeneration has almdy taken place. A more andent 
means of self>preservadon is a people to hold at arm's 
length, as the Red Indians do, some or the diief outward causes 
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of human decadence suck as the non-nomadic, sedenury lift 
and all that goes with it, and to remain in as dose contact as 
possible with virgin nature, that is, in a physical and psychic 
contact which is ritualized and iUuminaced by a truly in«I- 
Icctual contact. This last condition is indispensable. 

"It is through the animal q>ecies and the phenomena of 
Mturc that the Indian contemplates the angelic essences and 
the Divine Qualities.... No object is for mem [the Indians] 
what it appears to be. but it is simply the pale shadow of a 
Reality. It is for this reason that every created object is wakon 
hol^. ' 

‘ The Red man’s sanctuary is everywhere; that is why the 
«cth should remain intaa. virgin and sacred, as when it left 
the Divine Hands - since only what is pure reflects the Eternal 
The Indian is nothing of a "panthrist”. nor does he imagine for 
one moment that God is in the world; but he knows that die 
world is mysteriously plunged in God,"‘ 

perspective imposes a way oflift which makes it possible 
to dispense altogether with a caste system, and to retain a social 
order which is, at least virtually, a prolongation of primordial 
equality. There are no ‘Tower classes" and no "middle classes" 
among the Red men; so bne as they remain true to themselves 
“i? by Palefaces, they are a race of nobles 

which stUl produces, in ev^ generation, a smaij minority of 
throw-backs to the priest-kings of remote antiquity. 

But mere persistence in nomadism, if it is not based on an 
mecUcctual contact with nature, is only a safeguard against 
forms of degeneration. There ace many diflbrent down- 
hUl paths, and the world is old enough for some of these to 
have become widely divergent. The word "primitive" is used 

• f^jof o/tkt &K pp. Ks. »t, ria book (bouU bemdoK 
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coday with far too Hide dijcriminadon. Compared with men 
of more primordial ages, the Red Indians of the Iron Age coi^- 
sidcc themselves d^enerace» but telacvely speaku^ no 
doubt deserve the dde of "primidve”, whereas many if not 
most “savages” who are currently called “primitive” are ex¬ 
ceedingly d^enerate. There is no sense in calling them primi- 
dve simply h^use a closer contact with nature has saved them 
&om chat particular form of decadence which has reached its 
extreme in the modem dvilization. 

The incarnation of the intellectual outlook in a stroi^y con¬ 
stituted spiritual authority is what Plato held to be the best safe¬ 
guard against decadence and this is what the Red Indians share 
witii the Hindus as well as with those later sedentary theo¬ 
cracies which have no caste system. Both striking and charac¬ 
teristic are the ways in which the two latest theocracies seek to 
neutralize or reduce to a minimum the discrepancies between 
caste and class, that is, between natural quaUhcations and a 
social position which is more and more liable to be the result of 
mere ^accidents”. Christendom retained the existing social 
order for its partial correspondence to a true caste system but 
established above it a highest caste which was open to all 
classes though protected against intruders by the ^-reaching 
sacrifices imposed on its members. In Islam, which is a direct 
appeal to the ptiesc* 4 dng who lies in the depth of man's nature, 
membership of the highect caste is imposed on all classes; but 
the gulf between Golden Age ideal and Dark Age fact is 
bridged by the insistence of the Qoran and the Pcophet upon 
“d^ees”. Though it would be mislffadino to say that the 
Islamic civilization is pervaded widi a sense of caste, it can truly 
be said that it is outstandingly pervaded with a sense of what is 
the essence of the caste system, namely a sense of the hierarchy 
of the different degrees of spiritual possibilities in manldna. 
Thus, for the Moslem, the secular hictarchy of class distinctions 
is first of all eclipsed by tiie virtual equality of priesthood and 

49352 
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then repbced by the spkitml hierarchy within the framework 
of that equality. 

In coniidering how it would be pracdcaliy po«iblc to form 
an ideal state, wSuch he calls an “a^iscoaacy*^ Pbto says that it 
would first be necessary to £ad some true philosophers and set 
them up as rulers, even though it might be against their will. 
From his desaipdon of these aristocrats, it is clear chat he means 
nothing less thw Saints in the fullest sense of the word, for the 
true pMosopher is one who has “escaped &om the cave" and 
has direct vision of the' ’sun’ ’. Pbto’s state is in fact a theocracy: 
having escaped from the cave, the aristocrat in the full Platonic 
sense is hen^rth able to go to and fro between it and the 
world above, and here lies the meaning of the fiinctioo of 
Pontiff, in Ladn PontifeXy literally “bridgemakcr”. 

But what if the spiritual potentate is far from being in him* 
self a true aristocrat? And fais not history shown that the high¬ 
est offices are luble to be like garments coo big for th^ 
wearers? 

The modem “solution’' is to cut down the garment to fit a 
dwarf. The way of the ancients was to be patient and hope for 
a better man. Besides, they knew chat the garment itseu was 

E recious, even independently of the wearer. The thcocrat may 
c very far from possessing in fact the spiritual degree which 
corresponds to his function, but that function is none the less 
itself pontifex in the sense tlut its enstence at the head of the 
sute affirms the supremacy of the spiritual above the temporal. 
It is an official recognition of “the oudet from the cave'’ and 
a guarantee of the collectivity’s orienudon towards it. More¬ 
over, in addition to the outward hierarchy of spiritual djgtu- 
(aries there is the inner hierarchy of che Saints, that is. diose who 
are pontijues in themselves, independently of any function they 
may or may not hold, and this inner hierarchy may, practically 
speaking, replace the outer hierarchy or at any rate throw un¬ 
told weight into the scales to counterbalance shortcomings in 
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the fulfilment of higher functions. Throughout the Mhidie 
Agtt Western Christendom had a condnuous scquaice of 
great Saints in every generation, men and women whose word 
was law hr and wide, in 6ct if not in function, and the same is 
true of the Eastern Church and of the great non-Christian 
theocracies further East whose “Middle Ages” have come to an 
end much more receitly. But without die theocratic order 
itself, with its outer hierarchy to enswe that the general 
sense of values is a true one, these Saints could never have let 
their light shine before men” with such dazzling plenitude. 
Here Hes the very point of a theocratic civilization, which only 
cjdsts in order to further the “upstream’' movement and to 
(ieck “downstream” drifdi^, to set and keep in motion a 
centripetal impetus which will counteract the centrifugal tend¬ 
encies of creation - in short, to provide a setting in which 
rehgion can best fulfil its function; and the Saints are religion, 
in the sense that they incarnate all that ia “upstream” and 
centripetal. This applies also by extension to the mystic orders 
or brotherhoods, each of which is as a prolca^ation of the 
life of the Saint who founded it. 

In mediaeval Christendom, with its network of monasteries 
and convents all over Europe and Asia Minor, every village 
had at least one such centre not very 6r away, a croup of men 
and women who lived inteosely the great cycle of the Christian 
year - Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, Lent, the Passion, die 
R^utrection, the Ascension, thi Descent of the Holy Ghost, 
the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, the Feast of St Michael 
and all Angels, All Saints, All Souls, linked together through¬ 
out the months by the rhain of single Saint's day f«tivals; and 
the intense living of this cycle set in motion a powerful spiritual 
vortex into which it was difficult not to be drawn in some 
measure. 

From each centre elementary rel^ous insemetion was dis¬ 
pensed CO all, and charity to those who needed it. In addition it 
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was always possible for anyone, even tlie son of the poorest 
pea^c, to re^vc the very highest instrucdon, provided that 
he ^wed a deep-rooted apacude worthy of docaine which 
Itself w rooted m ^ Spint. The current notion that "the 
lower da^ were kept down” in the Middle Ages is based 
on a pitfciy mundane conception of "up”. But it would he a 
<wcradicBon m tcrim for a theoaacv to allow any section of 
Its commmuty to be deliberately kindered from drawinc 
nearer to the Spirit, which is the only mode oCrime t^ 
me^eval m<^ for example, would Jiave considered worthy 
of name. To him the fact that it was extremely difficult, tf 

^ ^ both 

of wl^ he himself had turned his hack on, would ha^ 

see^ no great tragedy to say the least. But as to risimt in a 
positive sense, even die most rigid caste system is boimd to 
at the margin of society, an upward path which is 
f^'ncaon, including membcn of the 

Hinduism considers first of all in human nature those 
tui^ental tendencies which divide man into so many hier¬ 
archical categoncs, it nevertheless realizes equality in the 
super-castt of wandering monks, the sennyesU. in which social 
onginno fonaci plays any part. The case of the Christian derev 
IS s^r in the sense ^t among them titles of nobility & 
a peasant could not become a prince, but he »uld 
become Pope and crown an Emperor.”^ 

in^vidud cases of injustice and oppression, the wide 

praede^^ and there 
from time to qim m Oinstcndom and in other sacred dviliza- 
Qons CO history ^ not the fouJt of Aeocracy but of 

stnwrace in 

jy r “Tl"’ ^ ’"y often 

Ad, it was thanks to Acocracy chat they were no worse and 

Self. f. r*!. 
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that occasionally, at certain times and in certain places, they 
went well; and there reigned always the hope that what good 
had happened before would happen again. 

The Iron ^e as a whole miyic be called “the age of the 
choice between two evils”; the Middle Ages, unlike any 
subsequent period, had at least the viitue of deserving to be 
called “the age of the choice of the lesser evil”. The worst 
Popes and the worst Cahphs of Islam did incomparably less 
harm than men like Henry VIU, Acaturk and ocher inaugurators 
of the bleak hopelessness of secularism. 

Mediaeval Europe was like a man in the grip of an illness 
which he knew would prove to be fatal,^ and which often con¬ 
vulsed his whole body with pain and forced from him groan 
after groan. But the constitution was sound, the heart-beat was 
strong and tegular. The blood still flowed through die arteries 
and the veins to the extremities of the limbs; and somedmes the 
fever would abate for a wMe, and cbe^dent would remember 
what it was to possess youth and health. Is it better to be like 
diis or to be, possibly with less suflering, like a body in die last 
stages of the illness, so drugged chat the relatively little dis¬ 
comfort it feels* bears no i^don to the* seriousness of its 
condition? The heart-beat is scarcely petcepdble; the blood 
almost stagnates in the veins; the ^bin festers with nauseating 

* Our medtteni aocaeors bww well wbat Plate koew whea be nid. eveo hj 
tfWI jtau (ead tfacf were very &r from consdenog iheer uele ideal): “Bverything 
whidt it generated it hatle to comiptieo. natber wiD wh a eootfinicion u tliia 

forever but be disolved.” Nor wooM they have bea unduly surprised at die 
cm chioge have taken tbit century, for in ezplaiaiDg how fab cbeoaney would 
Dcyiably be ovotfasowB esd in iradng the jogej of degeneration through wbiA 
the Mte uKauld pact. Plato auDdoot "deaoccacy” aod ‘'diiRaconbip" as tbe cwo 
lowest posable forms of govefameot, the teadiag to lead to die other, '*di^ 
Otersbip’* betag, in his coacepdoo. ^ rule of an impnadpled demagogue who 
is swept ntto power upon a wave of reecdoa against (be of desaococy. 

* CoDeedvdy speaking thee is; but as regards individuals, tbe modera world is 

liable to produce COmNoidons of temfaazBOOt and dreuanaee which are IffiperTl- 
out evea Eo the nrongest “drags”. It is not for aodmig our are oileo 

deambed as ^an age of euiddei aod 'nervous breakdowas* ” 
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erupciom; some outlying pms of the body «e alieadv atm. 
^d; and the patient, according to whether he m 

W e^e^d^”""’"^ " 8=tting better ai 3 

But if it is possible for individuals to fall below the colW, 

^ for the depths of misery can be less Jow than coS 
pJaccnce - it js also possible for individiuls to cscap^m the 

i'HS£^Si:«x.Xs.' 


CHASTSB V 


Intellect and Reason 

A ccording to the doctrine of corf«pondcncc between 
jnacrocosm and microcosm, the bolden of tetnpoiai 
power, that is, the kii^ and his delegates* are the counter^ 
parr, in the macrocosm, of the Acuity* of reason in the micro- 
costn, whereas the representaoves of spiricual authority corre¬ 
spond CO die Intellect. Below the reason and normally under its 
control are die f^uldes of imagination and emotion and the 
faculties of sense. In order to exercise its royal function over 
these, the reason has need of the priestly sanenon which comes 
CO it from the Intellect, for it depends on the Intellect fbi know¬ 
ledge of die higher principles upon which its gOYcrnment 
must be based. 

This sanction may come mainly from the outside, that is, 
horn religion, which has been defined as a partial revelation or 
exteriorization of the Intellect, made necessary by man’s loss of 
contact with the Intellecc within him. The sanction may come 
also, as in the case of the true aristocrat, fiom the rfr<stablUhed 
inward continuity between the soul, which includes the reason, 
and the S^t, whidi includes the Intellect. In this case the 
reason has'become once more, as it was primordially, the pro¬ 
jection of the Intellect, and the connection between the two is 
one of pure vision. As was said by a great spiritual authority of 
this century: 

"'Faith is necessary for religions, but it ceases to be so for 
those who go further and who achieve self-realmdon in God. 
Then one no long:er beUeves because one sees. There is no 
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lon^ aay need co believe when one sees the Truth/'* Between 
sua\ vhion and the lowest degree of belief there are many 
intermediary degrees of intuition, certainty and fiith. The less 
the outward guidance of religion is corroborated by inward 
certainty, the more the relationship between reason and Intel- 
lea becomes precarious; hut provided that it is at least maia>^ 
uined, the soul may be said to possess a third dimension, the 
dimension of depth or of height. 

Three dimensional thought, the only mode of thought that 
can be considered intellectual, means takit^ nothing altogether 
at its £tce value but always referring it back, along the third 
dimension, to some hiehtf principle. Ethically speaking, for 
example, this means always valuing a human virtue as the 
reflection or symbol of a Divine Quality rather chan merely for 
its own sake. It would be a true definition of sacr^ art, chat is, 
art in the original conception of it, co say that its function is co 
reveal or co stress the third dimension in whatever it depicts. 
Along this dimension, in the light of vision of the spiritual 
archetypes, or in the lesser lights of various degrees of faidi, the 
authoritative reason is able co interpret the universe to the rest 
of the soul and co give it its true meaning. 

The rationalise is one whose reason refuses to accept the 
authority of anythu^ higher than itself. Now in the macro¬ 
cosm, when the cemporw power rebels against the spiritual 
authotiry, the rebel himself is sooner or later rebelled against. 
How far King James I deserved to be called “the wisescTool in 
Christendom^’ is open to doubt But when he said '‘No bishop, 
no king”, he certainly showed wisdom in his awareness of diis 
univetial truth, and foliv in his failure to realize ^t there 
already was “no bishop’* in the sense diat he and his prede¬ 
cessors had rebelled against the spiritual auebority and usurped 
its function, cbm sowing the seeds of trouble lot their own 

* Shukh Ahm ad al-'Abwi. See Mwtin Uop, A Modem SeM o iU Tteenbelk 
CenOtry, 33 (Oorge AUen & Uawta, 19^1). 
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royal successon. So also in the oiaocosm, if reason rebels 
against Intellect, then in their turn imagination and emotion 
rebel against reason. Having rejected what is above itself^ 
reason is called upon to accept without question all sorts of 
infra-xational impulses and ends by being not a king but a 
drudge that is ceaselessly having to work out trains of bought 
under die dictates of the new tyrants of the soul. The iaculcy of 
reason in the humanist, who is the rationalist par excellence^ is in 
a situation exactly anal^^us to that of the '‘constitutional 
monarch”. 

On the other hand if religion, rcprcsentuig the Intellect, 
demands that man shall accept its authority tor all that lies 
beyond the scope of reason, it never demands that he shall 
accept what is against reason. The accusations of the humanist 
CO me conctaiy will not bear examination. For example, tlic 
typically rationalistic pretext that since all religions disagree no 
reasonable man can believe in them is in part dmply false, 
because all leBgions are in agreement about v^iac is rcaUy 
fundamental, or, in odier wori, their mysttdsms arc in agree¬ 
ment; and the pretext is in part unreasonable, because in view 
of the wide differences between one human collecdvity and 
another it would in &cc be strange if Providence were to 
impose exaedy the same religious form on them all. 

Far &om being irrational, religion always gives man all that 
can be given in me way of ratio^ grounds for belief that is, 
not proof of what could never be made subject to logical 
demonstration but exceedingly strong “evidence” of various 
kinds, both universal and pardculat; and the reason is invited to 
at enthroned in solemn stare, with the imaginadon and the 
other subordinate faculties attendant upon it, and to give that 
evidence its very fullest and freest consideratioD. such 
piece of evidence chat each rdigiou has to offer is the astound¬ 
ing adequacy ofics founder to the exalcedness of his funedon. A 
pseudo-religion betrays itself horn the start by the incongruous 
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mediocrity of che false prophet in question. By contrast the 
aln^ether niperladve greatness of the EHvine Messei^er is 
such that his absence from histocy would leave a vase tni ud« 
imamnable void; and this greatness* widi its wide, deep and 
ind^ble imprint upon humanity, challenges and de fie s che 
mind to explain it otherwise chan by allowing that che man in 
question was, in &:c, all that he claimed to be. Apart &om its 
founder* every true religion has also che a^umenc of its lesser 
lights, men and women of chc stature of Sc Augustine, St Bern> 
ard, Sc Francis, $t Dominic, Sc Catharine of Siena and St 
Teresa of Avila, to name only a few. The unanimous certainty 
of such giants, a cercainty which infinitely transcends mere 
belief, is an acgumcnc that no truly royal reason will scorn to 
consider. As co arguments of a different kind, an example 
which applies in particular ro Chriscianicy is the miracle of ue 
stigmata which, since the dme of St Francis, has occurred in 
every generacion of Christians, to at lease one or two saintly 
men or women, until che present day. The humanistic *'explain- 
iugs away" of these various kinds evidence are always mote 
or less an imult to reason; and in general, humanism is for¬ 
ever compelling che reason (o turn a blind eye to some all- 
important factor: che evolutiomst explanations of che origins 
of the universe, for example, with their glossing over of 
the problems of che origin of life and matter, arc as sub- 
rational as the “psychological*' explanations of ihe origins of 
religion. 

The rationalist clunks by definition in two dimensions only, 
for his mind is “fiee**, having “thrown off the chains ofsupec- 
sciaon*', and these chains, by wKidi reason is tethered to the 
lutellecc, are what make the soul’s third dimension. Hence the 
cult of many conceptions which have in themselves as it were 
only two dimensions, like statistics, for example, which are so 
dear to the modem world; and among the experts of two- 
dimensional thought must ^ counted many of ia represenu- 
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dves of so-called ‘liigher leairm^’*. It is ironical that this term 
should be used preciely today when increase of knowledge 
beyond a certain point comes no longer as it used to by 
“muldplication", cliac is, by ermoblii^ length and breadth with 
the dimension of height, out by “division**, that is, endlessly 
sub-dividing a flat surface into more and more minute com- 
paitments, in a purely quantitative accumulation of insignifi¬ 
cant fliccs whichliave escaped die notice - and the interest - of 
previous generatioos. 

Accor&g CO the symbolism of the tree which as an image of 
the universe, microcosm as well as macrocosm, figures in the 
doctrines of almost all religions, the Spirit is the root of the 
soul, the reason is its tru^ and the other faculties are its 
branches and leaves. The centrifugal movement to which 
Creadon is subject and which means a gradual lessening of 
contact with die Spirit may then be de^bed as an ever- 
increasix^ conscricaon in die channels through which the sap 
flows from the root into the trunk, a conscriedon of whidi 
radonalism is a particularly aggravated form. Moreover, the 
“sap** has not only an mcelleccoS but also a vital aspect, which 
means that human souls tend to be not only more and more 
loosely knit dirough weakness of die sinews which bind them 
together but also more and more stunted through being 
curved of primer nourishment. This no doubt pardy explains 
one of the dinerences beevreen earlier and later rel^ons. For 
while religions are all necessarily the same as r^ards the 
essencal, mat is, as regards man’s uldmate need to be reunited 
with the Spirit, bring all infini tely open in an upward direcdon. 
it is noticeable chat for thh^ which are not essendal, Judaism, 
Chiisdanicy and Islam allow man a much less wide '^hori- 
zontal” view than Hinduism does, for example. It is as if 

* i^nlogvusly, in the ntedueral of arduisccuce' 'according M of (he 

FatbcK, the holy of hobes (m a dusch) is an iioage of the Syiric, whereas (he oave is 
as ifiuge of (b« reasoa*' Chnis Suickbhrde, Pfinelpej tt Miihoits it VArt Soai. f. 70, 
Derain. Lyon, 1^58). 
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humanity had been shepherded by religion into a narrower 
valley than before, with the same vertical opening above but 
less opportunity for distraction from side to side. We are 
promised however, that in any case all will be made clear in the 
next world; and if this used to be enough for most of those it 
was addressed to, that was because they set the more important 
above the less important with a sense of proportion forc^ upon 
them by tiae emergency they saw themselves to be in. A man 
who is fully conscious of being dangerously sick and is prom¬ 
ised a permanent cure will not bother over-much as to exactly 
how he contracted his illness; nor does a man who is making 
preparations for a journey of no return require to know very 
much about the country he is leaving. There is no doubt that 
the telling of lesser truths may sometimes distract the soul from 
greater trutiis. 

Today, however, such harm as might have been done in the 
Middle Ages by lesser truths has already been done a thousand¬ 
fold by omer distractions which do not correspond to any kind 
of truth. The vast cosmological vista of the earlier religions 
becomes therefore relatively harmless once again - so true is it 
that ‘*cxtrctnes meet”. Moreover, such a vista is best qualitied to 
meet distractedness on its own ground, so to speak, and to 
answer some of those questions which overactive minds now 
tend to ask about religion, while in itself it always remains, at 
least potentially, wbat it was in the beginning, a powerful 
support for meditating os the Infinite. 

Accordii^ to the Hindu doctrines the cycle of four ages 
which is now nearing its end was preceded by many other such 
cydes and will be followed by many others; and yet, for all its 
seemingly endless duration in time, and for all its immensity of 
spatial extent, our universe is pimply one of a countless number 
of successive worlds through wind) beings are liable to pass, 
cransmimting from one world to another upon the rim of the 
great wheel of the samsSra, which is a complete cycle of differ- 
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enc states of individual existence; and the samsara upon whose 
circusnierence our world is, as it were, one point and one 
moment is itself simply one of countless samaras, each of 
which is as a single of Divine Manifestation. 

The poarion of a being in any one world is determined by 
the meric or demerit accumulated in his previous state. What is 
“greatly to he deared” and “hard to obtain" is a central posi¬ 
tion, for it is only as a member of the central spedes, whi^ in 
this world is humanity, chat a being has the possibility of 
escape &om the vicissitudes of the samsSra and ox passing as it 
were from the dreumferenee along a radius to the Divine 
Centre. To take this direction is to tie “the way of the Gods" 
as opposed to “the way of the ancestors" which means passing 
on uom one samsark world to another. 

The truth of the samara, with its pce-tccrestdal statea, is 
partially expressed in the doctrine of original nn, which serves 
CO sii^fe out and stress the essendal fact chat man is not bom 
into this world in a state of innocence. The same truih is also 
imphdt in the Islamic doctrine dxac each man*s sense of respons¬ 
ibility began when he was created as a seed in the loins of 
Adam and not merely after his birth into this world. 

Fox a Hindu the doctrine of ordinal sin is self-evident: birth 
into this world necessarily means imperfection, except in the 
case of the Divine Messci^rs, because a being that had reached 
perfection in a pr^tcrrestrial state would thereby have already 
escaped ftom the samsara altogether. Without sharing this 
perspective, our ancestors none less saw that the doctrine of 
original sin, chat is, the doctrine dut babies are no longer bom 
into the world as Saints, corresponds to an obvious fact; and 
indeed this fact could only arouse quesdon in a communicy 
which has lost all sense of the human ideal — a commtuucy for 
whom a virtue is no longer required to be, at its best, a daulmg 
reminder of the Divine Quality which it reflects, but is amply 
rated according to whether it is more or less beneflcial to 
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sodecy, while “skJessncss" means no more than “not 
doing or purposing any harm”. 

The post-terrest^ states o£ the samsSra are implldt in what 
the later religions teach about limbo,‘ and also about hell which 
corresponds to ^ sequence of infernal abodes that Hinduism 
and Buddhism depict in the nethermost section of the samsaric 
wheel. 

Needless to say, these few summary comparisons do not 
claim to do justice to any of the re%ious perspcchvcs con¬ 
cerned. Still less do they presume to explain the workings of 
Providence. But in so far as Providence is prepared to justify 
Itself for having veiled certain lesser "horizontal” truths teem a 
Sfc t iop of mankind towards the end of this ^cle and for having 
sought to concentrate all man s diminished »ergies in a 
"vertical” direction, no more eloquent justification could be 
found than in the history of die Western world for the last 
two or force hundred years. 

It is often said that what has happened was a reaction and 
that religion is to blame, but this argues a very narrow view of 
history. The flat “horizontal” outlook which later came to be 
known as humanism was already rife in foe pre-ChrUtian 
West and is stamped on almost all north Mediterranean an of 
two thousand years ago and more. The medern civilization 
is not merely the death-agony of the Christian civilization. It is 
also a prolongation of the death-agony of the Grec^Roman 
civilization which, hatdng been cut short by Christianity, was 
"reborn” at the Renaissance. Since then the Western world has 
remanifested, “with a vengeance” if one likes to put it that 
viray, its tendency to be distracted from the great truths of the 
Universe by what it rjlU "reality", that is, two-dimensional 
foots, mainly of a material order. 

The circle is a vidorn one, since “freedom”, that is, a certain 
fully achieved degree of distraction, confers on the mind an 
1 Fm (hif prTiT sn FrUlgof Sehuop, Eiuiti Tneiti«meVa. idda. p. ij3. note s. 
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agiJity which it did not possess in the past/ and this agility 
opens up possibilities of^ soil further distracrion. The ever- 
increasing facility of travel in the modem world is as an out¬ 
ward image of the ever-inaeasing glibness and superficiality of 
the movements of the mind. Despite all the finery of words, 
what is called “enriching one’s cultural perspeedve” or “broad¬ 
ening one's outlook” or "enlarging one’s intellectual horizon" 
bears no relation to that magnanimity - literally “greatness of 
soul” - which is an essential fearure of the true aristocrat. If a 
plastic substance be continually pulled this way and that so as 
to increase its length and breadm, its third dimension will be 
reduced to a minimum. The "broad mind” of the humanist is 
simply a narrow mind that has been Haccened out. 

But is it not possible to increase the psychic substance as a 
whole? The answer to this question is already implied in the 
image of the tree, for a tree cannot be made to grow by pulling 
at its branches, and so it is with the soul, whose substance can 
only recMve increase from its root in the Spirit; and if die due 
performance of rites gives the root of the tree what nourish¬ 
ment it requires, the growth is not only still further encouraged 
but also made more perfect by the art of pruning, that is, by 
the abstentions and saaifices which rel^ion ayoins or re¬ 
commends. 

‘ 'In order to take one will sorely give first." * 

The doctrine of concordant actions and reactions on which 
Taoism and Buddhism in pacricuiar lay emphasis is of such 
universal importance that it may be consider^ as the basis of 
all religious practices. Every action produces a reaction, and 
as with the waves of the sea, so also if a “wave'’ can be made to 

* Tbew can be ao doubt dut mtn chou^ more ilewlr ia the past, except for 

Bsabee oftbeaou], presappoaeMiDS 

iBtp»ctofthelDteOe<t.Fromtb«etbehuaaj»ias nchii bp di^fimrino preduded. oor 

would it be oojust ra a»f that be hu pre&ned. Imecad, (o ioreiu goupowder, ele^ 
adry tad the like. 

• Tso Te Chipg, Ch. XXXVI. 
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flow from this world to ihe next, there will inevitably be an 
ebb &om die next world, and the prescribed rites of a religion 
are Providence s instructions to man as to how best he may 
sec such waves in motion. The disproportion between the 
human action and the Divine reaction is so immense that the 
reaction has to be stored up' for the soul in the treasuries of the 
next world, allowing for an overflow of as much as it 1$ ready 
to receive in this liflt. 

This question of readiness touches upon the diflerence 
between esoterism, which is in itself nori^ but has become 
abnormal, and exoterian, which is m, itself abnormal but has 
become normal inasmuch as the majority of souls arc held in 
the grip of the Iron Age, this grip being no thing other chan 
the chains of the prisoners in the subterranean cave. The 
esoteric outlook belongs in this age to those who are in some 
m easure throw-backs to an earlier age, which means a relative 
boseness in their chains, a foretaste of freedom. But for the 
majority the chains are too secure to allow them any such fore¬ 
taste, so chat they do not even aspire to escape in this life. If we 
may borrow Plato's image of our present state to illustrate the 
teachings of Hinduism and other religions, it may be said that 
since every rite is conditioned by the aspiration that goes with 
it, the performance of a rite is in most cases an action of which 
the reaction is providentially delayed until the great moment of 
death when the chains ue suddenly snapped. Ac that moment 
the treasured-up reactions can intervene^lw giving the prisoner 
an impetus which enables him to rise to the mouth of the cave 
and to escape from it, thus caking “the path of the Gods”. This 
ascent up to the mouth of the cave corresponds in Christian 
doctrine - uar^ Dante's image - to the ascent of the Mountain 
of Purgatory. But without the due performance (Writes, that is, 
without having accumulated the necessary upward impetus, the 

* With W Hindu doarcM «£ "dekfed RaecioQs*’ im Keoi Q pfaw u 

XatfM&cctitw lo tSe Siuiy ^ tht HmJv Dearims. iJi-tO (Luzsc & Co., 
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unchained prisoner could only take “the path of the ancestors”, 
upon whidi the very best he could hope for would be to pass 
on "horizontally” into the limbo of an adjacent “subterranean 
cave"; but if at death the surroundii^ walls are taken away, so 
also is the ground from beneath the foet, and religions are in 
agreement, beneath the diversity of formulations, diat failure 
to take advantage in dus life of the privilege of being human 
- this privil^e being the “talent” that was deposiied with 
each servant in Chip's parable - can scarcely confer any 
impetus other chan a dot^ward one, and that sidestepping 
"neutrality” is in foct very care. “He that is not with me is 
against me”; nor was a neutral attitude credited to the servant 
who gave back no more and no less than the one talent de¬ 
posited with him. 

The escape up foom the cave to the outer world after death is 
salvation in the generally accepted sense of the word, whereas 
esoterism means that already in this life there is an upward 
impetus - or more literally an inward impetus, which is 
s^bolically the same; and this impetus is ^e amiradon to 
‘ grow”. It presupposes firsdy the knowledge or what full 
growth of soul is; and this knowledge, which is shared in a 
lesser d^ee also by exoterism, can be strengthened and in- 
tenslhed hy concentrated meditation upon the great proioryps 
of magnanimity. In Chrisrian and Islamic mysticism, for 
example, respective supports for such conceocracion are the 
Ave Maria and the invocation of blessings upon the Prophet. 
A second condition, which is not shared by exoterism, is that 
the protot)^e should not be merely a remote ideal but that it 
should awJten a subjective echo in the soul, a sense of the 
possibility of actually conforming to it, that is, a sense of the 
^‘looseness of the chains”. 

The growth of tiie soul is a process of alternate contraction 
and em^ansion. The performance of a rite may be described 
foom VI3S point of view as a momentary “le^thwise” and 
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“breadthwise” contraction o£ the soul in order to increase its 
“height”, in the knowledge that the resulting expansion will 
leave all three dimensions gteacce than they were before - a 
broader basis from which to launch a more powerful wave of 
aspiration. 

The regular performance of rites, winch alone can bring 
about a rhydimic ebb and flow between the two worlds, is the 
basis of every ^iritual life, for it is only by mamcaining a per¬ 
petual “to and* fro" in the channel between soul ana Spirit, 
between mind and Ijifcllect, that this channel can be freed once 
more from all obstruedoos. 



CHAPIBR VI 


The Meeting of Extremes 

T he negative teudendes which have been ac work ia the 
West for the last few hundred yean have become mackediy 
more accentuated, at an always increasing speed, ever since the 
beginnij^ of this century. Since then, too, they have been 
more and more rapid^ spreading over the whole face of the 
globe. But one of me cufierences between then and now is 
the outlook which is responsible for these tendencies, and 
which seemed so sure of itself, shows of wavering. This 
has not prevented people h’om connnuiae to move in exaedy 
the same direction as before, and inasmum as they are further 
advanced upon their path the situation is worse; but they are 
now beginning to move mote like helpless automatons than 
eager enthusiasts, and it is undoubtedly eaaei for individuah 
to escape from the general outlook chan it was. In tbe walls of 
the ed,i£ce of the modem world cracks are beginning to gape 
which were ixot there before, and these cracks give access to a 
point of view vdiich r^resents the very opposite of all foat the 
modern world stands for. 

There are many different indications that the present age is 
drawing towards its close - a close that will be itself the great 
meeting of extremes - and amoc^ these *‘signs of the times” 
are the lesser meetup of extremes vduch are to be experienced 
in almost every domain. A striking example of the marked 
contradiction of foe age we live in is that the world has almost 
certainly never been so rife with pseudo*rehgiom and heresies 
as it is today, and yet though it is in consequence no doubt 
easier to go astray than it ever was before, it is at the same dme 
easier to see, among all that goes by the lume *‘rehgion”. 
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exactly where true religion lies. Beyond the sterile 6 ats of 
Babism, Bahalsm, Chrisdan Sdcnce, Theosophy, Ancbropo- 
sophy, Moral Rearmament, Subud - so name only a few of 
this breed - there tower up the great religions of the world - 
there is no need to mendon th^ names - each like a vast 
mountain range with its snow-clad peaks of sainthood. Here 
and there also, in the background, loom the shadowy summits 
of a more primordial religion which had to be replaced or 
reaffirmed because its people, having fallen away iiom it, had 
for^tten it. But as for a new religion now, there is no room 
for one in all the world, for there is no loi^et any people in a 
state comparable to that of the pre-Chrisdan Greela, Rj>mans 
and Germans or to that of the pre-Islamic Arabs. Persians and 
non-Hindus of India. Every community in the world is now 
within easy teach, psychologically as well as geographically, of 
at least one uue reli^on^ which has remained, despite what 
heresies may have grown up around it, fully valid and intact, 
$0 diat it is indeed (h£calt to conceive of an addidonal religion 
being revealed between now and the end of the cycle. Instead, 
the already existing regions have been as it were renewed and 
reafirmed in a time of great need by being given an objective 
knowledge of each ocher such as they never had before. 

Needless to say our ancestors were aware of die existence of 
other religions besides their own; but dazzled and penetrated 
as they were by the great light shining diteedy above them, 
the sight of more remote and - for them - more obliquely 
shining hghts on the horizons could raise no positive interest 
nor did it create problems. Today, however, chose horizons, 
are no longer remote; and amidst the great evil which results 
feom all chat has contributed to bru^ them near, some good 
also has inevitably stolen its way in. 

It is true chat much if not most of the modem interest in 

’ *‘llus gospel of the kingdom shall be px«9cli«e in all tbewoiUfec a mtaesiaaeo 
aO Dweiv: and then slull tfe end cook.” S( Matthew. z»v, 14. 
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ctbec r^ions or tolerance o( them, &om being based on 
mutual understanding, is merely tbe result o£ acadei^ curios¬ 
ity or of religious apathy combined with “the superstition of 
freedom”. None the less, there are some devout Christians, for 
example, who need to know, and whose Christian &ith is 
gready strengthened by the knowledge, chat Suddhism is as 
much a region as Chiistiaiuty is, and that for more than the 
last two thousand years it has served the spiritual needs of 
millions of Asiatics far heiier, presumably, than Christiaiiity 
could have done. They need to know this because to think 
otherwise, in their present-day acute awareness of other reli¬ 
gions, is to think ill of Providence, and therefore, ultimately, to 
chink ill of Christiaiiity which entirely depends for its glory 
upon the Glory of God. In more general terms, they need to 
k^w, before dieir souls can be at rest in any one reUgbn, chat 
the Divine Name "All-Merdfol” is no empty word, and that 
it is ROC merely one people or one group of pec^les that God 
has * ‘chosen’ ’; and aldiough it has never been hiddi^ from chose 
who needed to see it, this truth is now probably more acce^ 
sible chan ever before. 

It is signi£cant that it was a Pope of our times, and not of 
any other times, who said to a ddegace he was sending to an 
Islamic country: “Do not chink chat you are going among 
ia£dels. Moslems attain to Salvation. Hxe ways of God are 
infinite.”^ 

For some people who have lost or half lost their own reli¬ 
gion there is or can be a way of retom to it through the help of 
ocher reUgioos, since it is of^ easier to look at th^ ol^ecdvely 
and without prejudice: and he who can form a clear idea of 
what ordiodoxy is in any one rdigion is well qualided to see 
where its councetparc lies in all religions, including lus own, 

* These words, spokro is fnnfiAmr^ by Pope Pics to Canfinal Pacchmetd 
wboa be bad jun apfoated Apomlic DeUgace to Ubye. vete ealy oude pubUe 
mebio the ks( ten yean (ta L'Vliiffu, Aqdo VTCI, P' Florcoa. 10$^. 
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for oichodoxy lus a general as well as a particular a^ect. As 
regards particulars, it is not always easy to see bow di 2 l»ent 
forms of worship correspond,^ but in its more general aspects 
orthodoxy is always fimdamentally the same, and one of its 
most immediately obvious and at the same tiine far-reachii^ 
characteristics is plenitude, in chat it fulhls the religious needs 
of man in every domain and at all the di fferent levels of 
spiritual ouaMcadons. Here lies one of the chief reasons why 
no individual can presume to practice more chan, one rel^ion, 
for each religion being **cathofic", that is, being in itself an all< 
embracing totality, demands a total allegiance which leaves no 
pact of a man foee to adhere to anything else. 

The Isbmic conceptioa of the all-embradngness of ortho¬ 
doxy is particularly explicit, and from it, leaving aside what 
concerns Islam alone, we can extract a general d e finiti on which 
might be formulated in the following terms J religion is a three¬ 
fold Divine Revelation: first, it has a doctrine of what must 
or must not be believed about the Absolute, Infinite and Eternal 
Truth both in Itself and also as regards the universe, diat is, the 
relative, the finite and the ephemeral, with special reference to 
man; secondly, it has a law of what must and must not be deme, 
and the positive aspect of the law includes a form of worship 
of suficienc amplitude and variety to enfold and permeate tfie 
lives of all the region's adherents; thirdly, allowing for the 
wide difference of spiritual gifts among men, it has a mysti¬ 
cism or esoterisDi. Belief In Sie doctrine and obedience Co the 
law arc binding upon all for they are the means of salvation. 
The mystical aspect of rebgion which is only brnding upon 
those who have certain qualifications, is as an extra dimensioa 
of faifo and worship, for it implies a comprehensive and pene- 

» Sv97 relief) hu u leut ooe traisceDdeat «IemaiC. i detceot afibe Dmae va 
cocb«pIuK«ftbebujiuii.bucdu4elea9eDi iDjyakedifi«reetfbras.Jtutudaegrttt 
hefcsy is ChfuUajiiiy a to deay the Diviury Word nude fieh*’ »od to dcay 

the ^loogtdoo of ilut Dlvtaey in the Endunsc, to the gnai herecy in bUm u to 
deny the Etenicy of the Qoru. "cbe Word nude hooh". 
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tradcg grasp of the doctrine and a deep dncericy and concen¬ 
tration in tke performance of rices. Ic offers, beyond salvadon, 
die possibility of sanctiffcatioii even in this H^e and, beyond 
this» tbe possibility of atcakcbg to God Himself. 

E^ressed in these general terms, the Islamic conc^tion of 
the threefold fullness of orthodoxy is clearly too universal not 
to apply to all other religions also, for it corresponds to un¬ 
deniable human facts. Nothing of less ample range chan chU 
could answer the spiritual needs of any raaal or geographical 
section of the human race as it is t^y and as it has been 
throughout ‘'historic" rimes;* and although the above defini¬ 
tion does not touch on particular aspects of orthodoxy, with 
regard to which each religion must be taken separately, it none 
the less enables us to see at a glance without g:oing into ques¬ 
tions of detail, what Churches of Christianity, for example, 
have remained exempt from the impoverishments which are 
heresy's chief characteristic, impoverishments of ritual and 
doctrine which amount to an eHminadon of mysdcism alto¬ 
gether, for mysddsm being an enrichment or ennoblement of 
the rites and the doctrine is in this sense the very antithesis of 
heresy. The truth might be expressed by saying chat 
mysticism accepts with the fullest understanding all that ^e$y 
rejects through imufEdeot understanding.* 

Religions may be likened in their outward or exoteric 
aspects to different points on the dicumference of a drcle and 
in their esoteric or mystical paths to radii leading from these 
points to the one centre which reptesenis the Divine Truth^ 

* Onlyis ageswbaunrradmiwassMmMaUjt&Ave been niddiAtreligioBwat 
twofold, consuuog simply of doaoee uid woabfp, 

* 1q cUs coftftfction it may be renuffced cbw tbs Copde Cbewcb is outsoaduagly 
aenpe from die impovenahmescs of beeesy. Moreom, its very complex mia&o- 
pbysce doccrlaeuaoe a rqecdoo of the doctrine of (be mo ascura of Cbriei boe a 
complcmoit to it and in some respeca an exphoadoo. In potac of ortZiodoxy aaay 

it not cberefbn be said that cbe Copdc Cburcb hw a strong da]IB CO rank beside what 

ate unqucscioBably - co use a term wbicb De e d s e lirdc nplanadon as "ibe greet 
r^giaos oftbe wedd” - ^ two great Cbmebs of Christianky? 
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image shows exoterism ss the necessary surdng-pouit of 
mysdcism, and it also shows chat whereas the different exoccr- 
isms may he relatively far from each other, the mysticisms are 
all increasingly near and ultimately identical, converging 
upon the same point 

Men have always had access to the testimony not merely of 
believers in Divine Truth but of ^^wimesses to It, namely 
the Saints of their own particular leugion. But now, as it were 
to compensate for the general cult of scepticism, this ccstihca- 
tion to the Absolute, the £temal and the Infinite through 
direct experience of Oneness with God has been made more 
irresistible than ever, for those who are prepared to listen to it, 
through being corroborated by a multitude of other voices on 
every horizon, the voices of the Saints of other religions, testi¬ 
fying to the same supreme possibility for man, and by exten¬ 
sion to the truth of rd^on in general, with its doctcine that the 
things of this world arc merely the shadows of higher realities. 

If it can be said chat man collectively shrinks back more and 
more foom the Truth, it can also be said that on all sides the 
Truth is closing in more and more upon man. It might almost 
be said that, in order to receive a couch of It, which in the past 
required a hfodme of effort, all that is asked of Kim now is not 
to shrink back. And yet how difficult that is I 

Religions are quite explicit about the great compensations 
for the difficulties of the Dark Age, and these compensations 
are bound to be more and mote marked as the age ^ws to its 
close. Accofdii^ to the parable of the workers in the vineyard, 
those who came to work only a short while before sunset 
received the same wage as those who had worked hard during 
the heat of die day; and the Prophet of Islam said: “Verily ye 
are in an age in which ifye neglect one tenth of what is ordered, 
ye will be doomed. Aftw this a time will come when he who 
shall observe one tenth of what is now ordered will be saved.” 

This does not imply, however, that anything short of per- 
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faction could ever pass chiough the gate of Paradise. Zn Hindis 
ism die Vishmi-Purana does not say that less virtue is required 
of men today but that "in the Dark A^c men can achieve the 
highest virtue by a very small effort”. Similarly, the Prophet 
said chat the Moslems five daily canonical prayers are suAdent, 
not in themselves, but because the^ are counted by God as 
beii^ equal to fifty of the prayers of the men of old. 

is positive in the present time is that with regard to 
the cycle as a whole it represents completeness and miaUty: 
only when it has brought to fruition all the different possi¬ 
bilities which were latent in it at its outset can the cycle come 
CO an end; only then can the macrocosm, the outer world, be 
"rolled up like a written saoll”, to give place to "a new heaven 
and a new earth”. The same is true, analogously, in the micro¬ 
cosm, the little world of the individual sotil; it is only when the 
soul has succeeded in iategradne all its elements chat it can 
“die" and that a new and per&c soul can be “bom”. To 
achieve this “death” and “rehirth”, either before or after the 
death of the body, is the aim of all spiritual practice for “cxc^t 
a man be bom again, he cannot see the Kingdom of God' } 
But every true cosmos has a centre, and it would no doubt be 
true to say that most souls today are coo disinCegcated, coo un¬ 
aware of the centre within them, to count as mictocosic. They 
have as it were lost their idcndcy, having been swallowed up 
by the macrocosm where their fiincQonis the merely Iragment- 
ary one of representing various possibilities of human deca- 
dmee. But if a soul can extricate itself ftom the macrocosm and 
make icsel£ inco somethii^ of a mictocosm once more by 
means of religion which confers on it at least a virtual contact 
with its centre, or in other words if a soul has die strength to re¬ 
establish itself virtually as a lirde world side by side with the 
world, then it can benefit, by a kind of ceftacdon, ftom au 
that is positive in the state 01 the big world. The finahry and 
* S(. Jo}m, iii, 3. 
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completeness of a macrocosm which is racing towards its end 
will help to piedpitace £naliry and conmleteness in the micro¬ 
cosm, causing the soul to '*run to seea’ in a purely positive 
sense; and since this is also, concurrently, the effect ox sacred 
rites, whose purpose is to bring the soul to huidon, it may 
be said diat ue rites **count” more than they did because to 
the power that they have in themselves is harnessed the im¬ 
petus of the ernes. 

If the workers in the vineyard all received the same wage it 
was because die late^omen, owing to a providential diderence 
of conditions, were in iact able to gather in a small space of 
time Just as much &uit as those who had worked throughout 
the h^t of the day. 
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